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Werite y housewives use 
BOSS OVE NS“ QILAIR STOVES 






































Take advantage of the savings that result from the 
use of che eae fuel. Choose BOSS cooking equip- 
ment. BOSS stoves are “Built to Save Oil.” They 
are equipped with the famous Oil-Air burner which 
focuses a big intense, blue flame directly against the 
cooking vessel. Cooks quickly without smoke or 
odor. Also noted for its safety. 

Beautifully finished in “old ivory” color. Unusual 
conveniences, such as casters under the feet, give 
exclusive advantages. Made in 2, 3, 4, and 5 burner 
sizes, with or without high shelf. Also supplied in 
ranges with built-in ovens. 


Use the BOSS Oven on a BOSS Oil-Air Stove 





A whole meal may be cooked in BOSS Oven at one time. 
Overbrowning and burning are avoided by scientific circulation 
of heat. Many other superiorities More than twenty styles 
Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on any good Oil, Gas or 
Gasoline Stove. 

BOSS Ovens and Stoves are sold by department, furniture and 
hardware stores Ask for them by name and look for the BOSS 
trade mark Sooklet and name of nearest dealer sent upon request 
THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


56 Years of Service 


BO. 
VENS andO 
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VOTK Lor next to 
nothin’. I thought 
once I’d turn ’em 
\ to him and let 








him read ’em for me 
but we got a little 
BILL CASPER : 

spe tle f good weather 
and I put him to gettin’ the rest of my 

cotton in the ground 
I reckon the editor is kinder lookin’ 
for me to write a piece to put in the 
paper. I’m gettin’ so use to doin’ nothin’ 


in 
I don’t think I'll write nothin’. I'll just 
open up a lot of these letters and let him 
































print them and let everbody see what 
folks says about what the editor puts in 
there. Well —— the first one I got. I'll 
epen it first. Here it is:— 

Dear Friend:— 

I hope you enjoy your fishing trip, and 
don’t feel hurt when it comes time to pay 
your hired man. 

Yours truly, 
T. S. Hall. 

Durham County, N. C. 

3rother Hall, I’m proud to hear from 
you, but you needn't worry about me 
feelin’ hurt on pay day. It ain't hurt 
me none yet, is it? Here’s another letter. 
We'll open it: 

Kittrell, N. C. 

Dear Uncle Bill:— 

| I just got back from the creek with a string 
| of fish, and I’m inviting you out here to go 
| wit me. I think you are going to need 
son rotection anyway when Aunt Martha 

alizes what you have let yourself in for. 

Why you poor fish! You swallowed that hired 
man’s hook, line, and sinker and I'm afraid 
| it’s more than you ca digest. 

| I’m 13 years old and I’d have known better 

lf. I'd like to get a job with you when 

| you get through with tl other man—or he 
| gets through with y hat is, you have 
anything left, as you only will owe him for 
| the seven months about $2,681,474.05. I didn’t 
| take time to count this up the second time 
for fear I couldn't get it to you in time to | 
; tell you that you're sunk and, boy, it’s gonna 
take a cable to pull u out | 

By the way, you ed this guy on my | 
birthday. Guess you'll have occasion to re- 
member my birthday sometime to come. 
Good-bye Uncle Bill. I hope you can “‘craw- 
| fish”? out of this bargain. 

Yours truly, 
Louis Harris | 

; : : } 

Louts, you are a smart boy but you must 
ot made a mistake. The man started 
| work for one cent a week. I don't reckon 
you understood. No, I ain’t got that 
| ‘ : ; 
| much money. I[f I did have I wouldn't be 
farmin’, I don't reckon. But I can scrape 
up 15 cents to pay this man the first 
month he works. Why didn’t I sign him 
| up for next vear while he was in a notion 
| 7 * . 
to ‘work cheap? Louis, you better 





read | 

| the rest of these letters and see where 

| you made vour mistake. Here's the next | 

e oe | 

Athen Texas 

De Uncle Bill: | 

| I hate to but I tell you, Uncle Bill, but | 
you're sure in a pickle. You o idea how 

you would have to 7 hired E 

you? Uncle Bill, if 3 pay t 1 | 

1] you agreed to you will be x | 





it aint no use to read no 
How did these folks get 
up in such high figures? I see this letter 
was signed by Mary Laymance. She put 
na P. S. I reckon we might as well 
Pr. 5. Um Bill IT surely d e the 
te in The Progress i ne 
a ee we 





pages in it every 


week. 
Mary. 
Well, maybe the editor of this paper 
had better read that. I reckon he won't 


be so anxious to print a piece about that. 


(Concluded 





on page 18) 










PRAYED from a little hand 
gun. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der or Liquid, is as effective as 
any deadly poison the farmer 
can use— yet is absolutely non- 
poisonous and indeed, pleasant 
to use. 

KILLS flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 

Descriptions, farm endorsements 
and quotations on application 
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KILL S— Flies—Mosquitoes—Bedbugs 
Roaches— Moths— Ants—Fleas—W aterbugs 
Crickets and many other insects 
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Liquid ‘Spray 


Liquid, 50c, 75¢ 
and $1.25—Gun,30¢ 
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By becoming our representa- 
tive in your community you 
ean get a beautiful Georgia 
Marble Memorial Free. Also 
you can greatly increase 
your income with our 
profit sharing plan. Write 
for particulars today. 


COMMONWEALTH 
MARBLE CO., 
Dept. C-|, ATLANTA, GA. 
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return 30 bicycle We make no charge f: 
and tear during trial period. 
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$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The’ hit 
of wvalae #1 iving! Just 


ink! 

S PHON- 

AVI Bere 
2 to buy 


{netruments in ‘Guartered oat 

or mahogany piano ne od 
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‘orm gear mo ors, 

pated mop at less chan ba 

the standard prices—®' 

worth of records FREE. 
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Just a tal with your 


















a life-time opportunity. 
DAVIE PHONOGRAPH 
Dept. 72X 166, KOKOMO, BS 
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very Week Is Better Homes Week in Virginia 


“Come to the State Short Courses,”’ Invite Mrs. McKimmon and Miss Landrum 


HE last week in April was designated by the 

national organization as “Better Homes Week’”’ 

to be observed all over America, but as | went 
about to meetings during this week I realized that 
every good home maker in Virginia felt just as 1 do, 
that every week in the year must be devoted to this 
wonderful idea if we are to succeed in making better 
homes. What is our big aim in working toward the 
betterment of the home? To make con- 
yenient, attractive, and wholesome homes 
accessible to all American families. In 
this good old State of Virginia with its 
rich background of history, we should 
strive even harder to make our homes + 
reach up to this ideal. 

Have you ever tried to look at your 
home with the eyes of a stranger? Often 
we become .too accustomed to “home’”’ 
and so cannot see it as others see it. Let 
us begin now in this gorgeous spring- 
time, to work toward a real achievement 
in our homes this fall. 

As you drive up to your home, what 
do you see? A cinder pile, a garbage 
pail, and a lot of cans and debris around 
the door? Or do you see a nice mail 
box attractively mounted, an_ inviting 
walk up to the front steps, a fine stand 
of green lawn, and some shrubbery 
which is probably in bloom now? What 
can gladden our hearts as we come home 
more than flowers—and why not have a 
rose bush or larkspur or hollyhock just MISS 
outside your kitchen window ? 

Last year, in Virginia 27 counties, through their 
home demonstration clubs, concentrated on the study of 
the beautification of home grounds. This year we 
would like to be able to report that in every county 
worth while work has been done toward beautifying 
the rural homes. 

3ut when we speak of “Home” we refer, usually, to 
the abode of one family and this is, of course, most 
important. Following up this idea, we would like to 
see a community center or “Community Home” where 
all from one neighborhood, old and young, might come 
to study together, discuss their prob- 
lems together, eat together sometimes, 
and, best of all, to play together. 





which one got at the opening of this community “home.” 
The club went into this in a businesslike way—going 
first to the board of education for written permission 
to use this school and they were told they might con- 
tinue to use the building as long as it was a community 
center. The Tomahawk Farmers’ Club assisted in this 
work, too—as it takes men’s backing and strength to 
make such work go. Do you have a place in your com- 
munity where the whole 
community may meet to- 
gether? This is one of 
the stepping - stones to 
better homes and a _ bet- 
ter community and if 
you do not have, why not 
look up some deserted 
school or store and see 
if you can follow the 
lead of the Tomahawk 
community and get a real 
“home” for your neigh- 
borhood gatherings ? 
MAUDE E. WAL- 
LACE. 
State Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, Virginia. 


A Message to North 


Carolina Women 
T’ [IS a little less than 





two months now until 

the Farm Women’s 
Short Course at State 
College, Raleigh, July 
22-29; and I am broadcasting an invitation to you 
farm women to leave the babies, the husband, and 
all household cares behind and come together with your 
neighbors and other women of the state in one of the 
most delightful meetings of the year. Press the older 
girls or even the boys into service as housekeepers in your 
absence and give them a chance to show their mettle. 


MAUDE WALLACE 


One little boy from Beaufort County was so desir- 
ous of having his mother go to State College last year 
with the other women of the neighborhood that he made 
an offer to take care of all the chickens in her absence. 


“Ma, I'll take my bed out to the henhouse and sleep 
with them biddies,” said he, “if you will just go and 
not worry. I can’t kiss them goodnight, but I won't 
let anything get ’em while you're away.” 

There are other boys and girls also anxious to do 
their share and give mother a holiday. If it is a mat- 
ter of getting the clothes ready, the girls are mending, 
pressing, refurbishing, that mother may get off with as 
little trouble as possible. No woman who has been to 
the short course ever lets clothes or the lack of them 
keep her from going again. Everybody is neatly dressed 
and looks like everybody else at the short course, be- 
cause everybody is thinking more about the interesting 
things they are getting in class than about dressing in 
an elaborate way. 

What one would wear at home in the morning can 
be used for the classroom, with a voile or other simple 
afternoon dress for the visits about town and the after- 
noon teas that are scheduled for the social hours. 

The courses offered are very alluring, and the lecture 
program is made up of subjects presented by people we 
know you will like. There is Dr. Delia Dixon Carroll, 
whom you heard last year on, “How to Take Care of 
Yourself After Forty,” and “What Are the Danger 
Signals?” She has something equally good in the 
health line for this July meeting. Dr. C. C. Taylor 
wiil tell us something about training children into good 
habits and just what part mother and father play in 
building the character of their boys and girls. There 
will be two outside speakers, probably the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. A. M. Hyde, and 
a good woman speaker; though these have not defi- 
nitely accepted as yet. 


The projects presented each day in the classroom 
vill include house furnishings and home management, 
nd Miss Helen Estabrook, home demonstration spe- 
cialist and her assistants will present the following 
subjects :— 

1, Beauty the heart of the home. 

2. A hospitable welcome for fresh air and sunshine. 
3. Flower containers and the arrangement of flowers. 

Demonstrations will be given in refinishing and up- 
holstering furniture and in making slip-covers. 

In home management there will be:— 


1. Better use of our resources. 














Such a place it was my privilege to 
see when I was invited to speak at the 
Opening of the Tomahawk Community 
House on Friday, April 26. The com- 
munity house was formerly a two-room 
school, but after consolidation of 
schools reached that community it had 
been deserted. No one one would have 
Tecognized it as a dilapidated, deserted, 
country schoolhouse if he or she had 
walked into it as I did and been charm- 
ed by the wealth of color and cheer 
Which Miss Exie Lassetter, home dem- 
Mstration agent for Chesterfield Coun- 
'y, and her home demonstration club 
women had been able to introduce. The 
Walls were painted a rich, warm, apri- 
fot shade of oil paint. The floor had 
been oiled and worked over; colorful 
draperies had been hung at all the win- 
ows, carrying out the warm color 
scheme ; and nice, cozy window seats 
built up in front of several of the win- 
dows. These were padded and uphol- 
stered and had cushions of the same 
Material as that used for drapes, Flow- 
fs trom the gardens of the club mem- 

fs added to the cheerful scene, and 
altogether it was a_ heart-warming 
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ICHNESS OF THEIR BEAUTY TO YOUR HOME 


Deighten he (Grner Where You Ave 3 Upntordate cupboard ete. 


light, water, and health, 

There will be exhibited simple water 
systems and laundry equipment with 
explanations by Prof. D. S. Weaver 
of State College. 

Phases of foods and nutrition will 
be given under Miss Mary Thomas, 
home demonstration specialist, and her 
assistants, and will include :— 

1. Pellagra, its spread and feeding for 
prevention, 

2. Posture for health. 

3. Build early for growth. 

4. Food makes the difference. 

The food demonstrations will be :— 

1. Wholesome breads. 

2. Cake making. 

3. Fruit and vegetable salads. 

4. Desserts. 

Miss Willie Hunter, home demon- 
stration specialist, and her assistants, 
will give demonstrations in the well 
fitting, easily constructed hats of today. 
She will also conduct a style show 
where models will wear cotton cos- 
tumes which they have fashioned of 
material made in North Carolina mills. 

On one day, Thursday, the State 





(Concluded on page 19) 
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The Progressive Farmer 








THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER 


NE of two major reasons for calling this special 

session of Congress was to give farmers tariff 

protection. But as soon as the large industries 
heard that the tariff was to be considered, they flocked 
to Washington with demands for higher tariff rates 
on their own products and protests against duties on 
articles purchased by them. More than 1,200 of these 
people have appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee for the purpose of influencing tariff adjust- 
ments to their own benefit. 


Even though industrial’ products are already pro- 
tected on the average to the extent of 42 per cent of 
their value, while farm products average only 22 per 
cent, the industrial group is asking for higher rates. 
As Wallaces’ Farmer very pertinently asks :— 

“What will be the benefit to agriculture if the 

20 per cent duties on farm products, most of them 

largely non-effective, are raised to 30 per cent, 

while the 40 per cent duties on industrial products 
are shot up to 60 per cent?” 

At its best, the tariff is a delusion and a snare as far 
as benefiting the large body of farmers of this coun- 
try is concerned. But it will become even more a de- 
lusion and a snare if, along with an increase in rates 
on agricultural products, there is to be an equally great 
increase of industrial rates. As a matter of fact, the 
farmers of this country have a mighty slim chance of 
ever catching up with the large industries in tariff 
protection. The average protection on farm products 
is 22 per cent, but it is only about half effective because 
prices of our most important agricultural products are 
fixed in world markets which are beyond the influence 
of our tariff. On the other hand, tariffs on industrial 
commodities can be and are made effective. 

If it is true that the tariff on farm products is half 
effective, then the net protection at present amounts to 
about 10 per cent, as compared to about 40 per cent for 
industrial products. In other words, the ratio is four 
to one against agriculture. Let Congress increase agri- 
cultural protection to 30 per cent; the net protection is 
then about 15 per cent. Now, if industry is given 60 
per cent protection, agriculture is just where it started 
before, and it has not gained an inch in this tariff race. 
The ratio is still four to one in favor of industry. 

If agriculture is ever to gain in this race for equal 
tariff protection, rates on industrial products must 
either be held where they are, or lowered, while agri- 
cultural rates must be materially increased. It is too 
much to expect any lowering of rates on industrial 
products, but certainly they should not be increased. 


“ADD ANIMAL PRODUCTION TO PLANT 
PRODUCTION” 


HAT the South must add animal production to 

plant production becomes more and more evi- 

dent all the time. In fact, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that we not only must add animal pro- 
duction to plant production in order to have a properly 
balanced system of farming, but that animal produc- 
tion is now (and is likely to continue indefinitely) rela- 
tively more profitable than plant production, 

In this connection we propose giving our readers 
from each month’s new copy of The Agricultural Situ- 
alton, issued by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the contrast between price increases on “plant 
production” items and “animal production” items, The 
May issue of that publication just received gives price 
increases over pre-war for March (the latest month 
for which figures are available) as follows—and we 
use all the products included in this government 
table :— 

INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER PRE-WAR PRICES 

1909-14 
Five Leading Items of 


Plant Production 
Per Cent 
52 


Five Leading Items of 
Animal Production 
Per Cent 





Cotton, increase......... § Beef cattle, increase.... 76 
Corn, increase........... 38 Jogs, increase........... 38 
W heat, increase......... 18 Eggs, increase........... 30 
PEGY, IMCTORRGs 0nccceccccs 4 Butter, increase 77 
Potatoes, decrease....... 16 Wool, increase........... 99 
Average increase over Average increase over 
BOGLOPED cananekaaawnent 19 Ee rey ee er 


The same publication reports the farmer’s cost of 
living as being up 56 per cent. Hence, if we let each 
$-mark represent a gain of $5 (or majority frac- 
tion) on each $100 of pre-war values, then here are 
the present average increases of living costs as com- 
pared with average price increases on the two great 
forms of agricultural production :— 

Living costs, up 56 per cent............. SSSSSSSSSSS$ 
Plant production prices, up 19 per cent..$ 
Animal production prices, up 64 per cent. .$$ 


v 


OPINION 


So 
5 








Thus average price increases on crops or plant pro- 
duction are up 19 per cent, which is 37 per cent below 
the increased cost of living, while price increases on 
five leading forms of animal production are up 64 per 
cent, or 8 per cent above the increased cost of living. 

So we again inquire whether it isn’t time for South- 
ern farmers to— 

But you know what our question is, and you can also 
decide for yourself what should be the answer on your 
own farm. 


THIRTY-TWO IMPLEMENT CONCERNS 
CONSOLIDATE 


HE tendency nowadays in the business world is 

towards large and larger combinations. Just re- 

cently 32 large independent makers and distribu- 
tors of tractors, farm implements, and industrial equip- 
ment have organized one huge concern known as the 
United Tractor & Equipment Corporation. The com- 
bined assets of the companies in this codperative man- 
ufacturing and marketing movement are about $125,- 
000,000. 

When Henry Ford quit manufacturing tractors in 
order to gain needed space for making new car models, 
he left a gap in the low-priced tractor field which the 
United has been quick to take advantage of. It wil! 
make a low-priced tractor and equipment to go with it 
and sell them through the distributors who are mem- 
bers of the consolidation on a sort of chain store plan. 

This consolidation of 32 farm machinery concerns 
represents another step towards still greater codpera- 
tion in the industrial world. In codperative effort ag- 
riculture is being left far behind. The farther behind 
agriculture lags in codperation, the greater will be the 
difficulty in maintaining a position of equality with the 
remainder of the world. This is an age of codperation 
looking towards consolidation, and those who lag in 
this respect are certain to find the road a rough one to 
travel. 


THE FARM PROBLEM CANNOT BE SOLVED 
WITHOUT LEGISLATION 


POPULAR statement, given with all the as- 

surance of great wisdom, is: “The farmer’s 

problems cannot be solved by legislation.” To 
this we wish to add, “nor without it.” 

Judging from the discussions and votes in the last 
Presidential election, the farmers of America have 
great faith in a “protective tariff’ solving their prob- 
lems. Or, at least, they seem to believe that “making the 
tariff effective for agriculture” will solve their problems. 

A protective tariff will never solve the farm prob- 
lem, although it is also probably true that the farm 
problem will not be solved without tariff adjustments. 
We should have effective protection for all or protec- 
tion for none. 

Another group would have us believe that better 
business methods and co6perative marketing will solve 
the farm problem. Although it is probably true that 
the farm problem will never be solved without codper- 
ative marketing and better business methods, these 
alone will not solve it. 


The largest group is probably the one which thinks 
the farmer alone can solve his problems by more effi- 
cient production, better business methods, and greater 
industry and economy. It is freely granted that greater 
efficiency will be necessary on the part of the farmer, 
even with all the other aids that can be given him, but 
efficiency alone will not solve the farmer’s problems 
unless he can attain a greater efficiency than has ever 
heen attained in any other industry. 


Other industries have been given economic aids, and 
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A Hint to the Wise— 





Some farmers have been accused of giving 
more time and care to their livestock than to 
their own children. What should be the big- 
gest and finest farm crop? We leave you to 
dectde. 




















these were necessary to their successful development 
but such aids have not been given to agriculture, If eff. 
ciency alone, and it has admittedly been great in Ameri. 
can industry, would not enable the manufacturer to com. 
pete with the “pauper labor” of the old world, by what 
system of reasoning is it concluded that efficiency alone 
will enable the farmers of America to compete with the 
rest of the world, without artificial or legislative aids? 

Unfortunately the “farm problem” as it has arisen 
in this and other countries has never been solved and 
it is too big a problem and too new to be solved offhand 
or by any one method yet suggested. 

Before the “farm problem” is solved the fact must 
be recognized that it is different from any other eco. 
nomic or business problem which has ever been solved, 
Its basic differences must be recognized and dealt with 
as different problems. Being a fundamentally different 
problem, it cannot be solved by the economic principles 
and facts which have been applied to the solution of 
other and different problems. Agricultural production 
and marketing are fundamentally different from indus- 
trial production and ordinary merchandising and require 
basically different treatment. 

Broad, economic research of farm problems, freed 
from the economic dogma built up from the study of 
other and fundamentally different lines of business, 
will be necessary before the “farm problem” is solved, 
and then a long series of legislative experiments will 
probably be necessary to place agriculture on an eco- 
nomic equality with other industries. 


WHOLE WHEAT AND WHITE WHEAT 
BREAD 


OR many years there has been discussion of the 
comparative merits in the diet of bread made from 


whole wheat, or whole wheat bread, and _ that 
made from white flour, or white bread. As the result 
of carefully conducted tests of competent workers, 


some very definite facts have been obtained on this 
subject which have great interest and value, and should 
be generally known by those having the responsibility 
for the family diet. 


Among the advantages whole wheat bread has over 
white bread are mainly these :— 

Whole wheat bread is superior to white bread as a source 
of minerals, or bone building materials in the body. 

Whole wheat bread is superior to white bread in bulk and 
aids in elimination, or bowel movement. 

Whole wheat bread is superior to white bread as a source 
of protein, or of muscle building material; and 

hole wheat bread is superior to white bread as a source 
of vitamine G. 

In commenting on their findings the persons making 
some of these tests say: “Although these experiments 
have shown the superiority of whole wheat bread over 
white bread, it is not necessary to be concerned over 
the deficiencies of the white bread and discredit the 
value of this bread in the diet, nor is it necessary to 
advocate the use of whole wheat bread. The dietary 
habits of the American people are such that any defi- 
ciencies of one food item, as bread, may be amply sup- 
plemented by the other foods—eggs, dairy products, 
and vegetables. But where bread constitutes an un- 
duly large proportion of the diet, then the deficiencies 
of white bread may lead to malnutrition, which could 
have been prevented by the use of whole wheat bread. 


Farm people consuming plenty of milk and_ butter, 
vegetables, and eggs, as there is opportunity to do of 
the farm, should experience no bad effects from eating 
a large proportion of white bread, but the possibility 
of all this would be avoided if a good proportion of the 
wheat bread of the family were whole wheat bread, of 
bread containing more of the whole wheat grain than 
is in white flour. Whole wheat bread, or an approac# 
to whole wheat bread, is safer, better balanced, alto- 
gether more wholesome, and quite as palatable when 
one becomes accustomed to it, than white bread, 4 
good as that is. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


PROPOS the widespread interest being shown 
in the Grange movement in Virginia and North 
and South Carolina is the feature article sched- 

uled for next week, “Progress of the Grange in Vir- 


gina.” Other leading articles already planned for the 
June 1 issue include :— 4 
The World’s News: A Monthly Review—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 
Farm Work for Early June. : 
Livestock Suggestions for the Month—By Tait 


Butler. 
Seven Health Hints for June—By Dr. F. M. Reg 


ister. 
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re Mockingbirds Wise or Foolish? 


And Some May Hints for Making Dixie ‘‘A Land of Beauty’’ 


HICH one of you blessed Pro- 
Farmer readers sent 

me bulbs last year of a small, 
double, deliciously scented daffodil? It 
bloomed this spring and is worth its 
weight in rubies and 
diamonds and radium 
and every other pre- 
cious thing I can 
think of. It must 
have been sent in a 
package of other 
bulbs, as I can’t recall 
any special giver in 
connection with it 
and I am sorry, for 
I want to write a 
very grateful letter of thanks for such a 
flower marvel. 


gressive 





MRS. PATTERSON 


An Alabama friend has given me bulbs 
of the old-fashioned, tiny, single daffo- 
dil which I have been hunting for years. 
I saw it long ago in a Carolina garden 
but the bulbs given me then were chewed 
up by field mice or something equally dis- 
astrous happened to them, for they failed 
to grow. Since then I have tried florists 
and flower lovers but no one seemed to ““*# 
know anything about them, so you can 
imagine my joy when I saw them in Sel- 
ma gardens and came home the proud possessor of one 
hundred bulbs which I shall naturalize over the hill 
so in the years to come they will be everywhere I go, 
ot my early morning rambles. 

II 

Now that I puzsle over the giver of the small dou- 
ble daffodil, I seem to recall that they came from a very 
lovely Virginia garden. The perfume brings back an 
afternoon spent with a dear friend and flower lover 
in a century-old garden still in the possession of the 
family and still rejoicing the hearts of the many vis- 
itors who thrill as I did over its matchless beauty of 
color and perfume and Old World charm as friends 
wander together in the late afternoon along the box- 
bordered walks while the gentle hostess tells of the 
days of long ago, each shrub recalling some story told 
her in her youth. I remember thinking how very for- 
tunate she and I were that as children we liked to 
listen to old tales, and what a treasure house we were 
then acquiring for ourselves without in the least real- 
izing it. 

Ill 

Are mockingbirds wiser than the rest of us or are 
they just plain foolish? I came back from Alabama 
with every pair of stockings I had in the world in need 
of that hateful “stitch in time” which I seem consti- 
tutionally unable to give, so this morning I made noble 
resolves to darn every one. 
morning that I compromised with myself and decided 
to take my work out on the side porch where every half 
hour I could knock off for five minutes and look at the 
hillside across the meadow, now a gorgeous flower 
show of nature’s own designing. I was doing quite 
well, though I admit the thirty minutes seemed about 
an hour, but I had the clock so I wouldn’t be led astray, 
when the mockingbird that nests in the mimosa decided 
this was no time to work. 


It was such a heavenly 


Time after time he flung himself in the air, poised 
a minute, and then bursting into most glorious song, 
he just naturally “let go all holts” and fell down, sing- 
ing superbly as he dropped. Such absolute joy I have 
never beheld in any living creature. 

Naturally I quit work. I felt as if being so indus- 
trlous on a spring morning was “worse than a crime— 
twas a mistake,” to quote Talleyrand when he reprov- 
ed Napoleon for murdering the young duke. The time 
to darn stockings is when someone has hurt your feel- 
gs and your tooth aches and you haven’t any money. 
Then one more misery won’t count, so it’s better to 
lump them and get through with all of them at once. 
But how can that mockingbird sing while he is falling 
through the air? And he does it over and over in sheer 
Joy of living. 

20 I go back to my question: Are mockingbirds 
Wiser than the rest of us or are they just plain foolish? 
Personally I believe it a very rare and deep wisdom 
When things go well with you to rejoice with all your 
fart as the bird does. 

IV 

Without planning for beauty I achieved it by setting 
out yellow corchorus, the early deep purple flag, and 
late white spirea. All have flourished and increased 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 
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A BEAUTIFUL PLACE—MADE MORE BEAUTIFUL WITH FLOWERING PLANTS 


and are now most beautiful, as I write this, and in full 
bloom at the same time. That combination with the 
addition of pink oxalis would be a lovely dividing line 
between flower-loving neighbors if you live in town. 
To cover the bare ground in between the plants, use 
pink verbena as its massed green leaves are very good 
and it’s a pity not to use them wherever possible. And 
that reminds me, I asked a Southern nurseryman re- 
cently for a list of his best evergreens and I pass it 
on to you:— 

Nandina (which is the most beautiful evergreen that I know). 

Acuba Japonica. 

Pittosporum, which must be protected north of Birmingham, 

Mahonia. 

Evergreen Privets, two sorts, green and golden leaved. 

Then he closes his list with a plant that I have never 
seen, ceijo. It has a purple blossom and green leaves 
with a white lining, 

Vv 

Once more, and please, please, please (each please 
underlined) won't you, when you want shrubs, trees or 
plants, write to the nurserymen advertising in The 
Progressive Farmer? By doing that you do the nur- 
serymen a good turn as they have plants to sell and 
the bigger and better their nur- 
series will be and the cheaper they can sell their stock. 


the more they sell, 


In addition, the editors are giving their life work to our 
paper, trying to make it as fine and helpful as possible, 
yet naturally it has to pay its way and that can be 
done only through the increasing number of business 
firms who advertise—and they can’t be expected to con- 
tinue advertisements unless readers read them and use 
them and buy them. And finally and mostly, 
you are doing yourself most good of all by writing to 


from 


people who not only have time to answer your letters 
but whose job it is and being a job, they will know 
how to answer you as I frequently do not, glad as I 
am to help when [ can. 

It isn’t selfishness on my part that 
you to send your letters to advertisers. 


makes me ask 
It is kindness, 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST ! 
be VALLEY” of Virginia is so beautt- 


=< 


ful that we are not surprised to have from 
it this list of things that gladden the heart 
of one of its nature-lovers:— 
I love the trilling of a mockingbird on a moonlit 
night. 
I love the glory of the sunrise, and the gay colors 
at evening, 
I love to watch the thunder clouds as they grow, 
one upon another, like castles along the horizon, 


tones of the mighty peals of thunder. 

I love the sweet, earthy odors after a shower. 

I love the silvery tinkle of the brook among the 
violets. 

I love the 
dewy meadow. 


lusty call of the bobwhite across the 


I love to trees, “God's first 


’ 


wander among the 
temples.’ 
I love the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, especially 


in the spring. THERON J. LISKEY 
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because I want you to be able to get what 
you want as promptly as possible. 


Tf you are fortunate enough to have a 
bit of woodland near your house, do get 
your husband to fence it in and give it 
to you before he has time to get out pa- 
per and pencil and figure on what he can 
sell the trees for. Make a “nature gar- 
den” out of it and the chances are that 
in a few years it will be the most fasci- 
It you live where 
rhododendron and flame azaleas will grow 
and specimens are near enough to be trans- 


nating thing you own. 


planted wholesale with only the insignifi- 
cant cost of grubbing them up out of the 
ground where they grow and setting them 
out in your woodland where you want 
them to grow, I envy you and so will 
everyone who admires your completed 
The trouble with both rhododen- 
dron and azalea is that they are so ex- 
pensive if bought from nurserymen that 
not every flower lover can afford them 
but if you can just have them for the 
digging, you are one lucky woman. Then 
if in addition you can get dogwood and 
Judas tree, all I can say is that you have- 
n't any right to be so much luckier than 
the rest of us unless you make the most 
of your luck and utilize it all—and then ask us less for- 
tunate ones to come to see your garden and enjoy the 
fruit of your labors! 


work. 


VII 
I saw an up-and-coming county slogan the other day: 
“A ROSE FOR EVERY FENCE.” 


This world would be a garden of the Lord if that 


slogan could be carried out, but roses must be tended 
if they are to do their best and in these days of rush- 
ing, who has time to attend to fences? If you get 
your children’s faces washed some days, you are doing 
well and deserve praise, don’t you? An equally lovely 
fence covering, which once started will be able to take 
care of itself (or at least it can take care of itself if 
the road men won't cut it down and grub up the roots) 
is an alternate planting of wild white clematis (some- 
times called traveller’s joy) and trumpet vine. They 
bloom at the same time and are graceful, luxuriant, 
green clinging vines bloom which roses 
are not, as they are stiff and need constant trimming. 


when out of 


Of course nothing on earth can touch roses for sheer 
loveliness but I am talking of what will be most prac- 
tical for fence covering along state highways where 
everybody’s business is nobody’s when it 
looking after plantings. 


comes to 


| SOMETHING TO READ | 


The Pulitzer Prize Awards for 1929 
E tte Pulitzer, is interested each year in learning 


the Pulitzer awards made by the authorities of 
Columbia University each spring for the best books 
published in the United States the preceding year. Last 
week the prize winning publications for 1928 were an- 
nounced as follows :— 
$1,000 prize for best American novel—Julia Peterkin, Scar- 
let Sister Mary. 


$1,000 prize for best American biography—Burton J. Hen 
drick, The Traiming of An American: The Earlier Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page. 


$1,000 prize for the best volume of verse 


3enet, John Brown’s Body. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that of these three 
prize winning books, the novel is a story of South Caro- 
lina Negro life by a Southern author, the biography 
is of a Southern born American and his early years in 
the South, and the book of verse is a story of the Civil 
War in which the South’s part is portrayed with such 
remarkable fairness and understanding as to leave one 
uncertain from which the author came. We 
commend all three to our Progressive Farmer readers. 


Stephen Vincent 


section 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


ATHAN STRAUSS, when asked what had con- 
N tributed to his remarkable career, said, “I al- 

ways looked out for the man at the other end of 
the bargain.” Mr. Strauss said that if he got a bad 
bargain himself he could stand it, but he could never 
afford to have the man who dealt with him get a bad 
bargain.—Selected. 
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Eggs Won't Bounce But Prices Will 


Since Egg and Poultry Prices Are Better Than a Year Ago Give Old Biddy All the Help You Can 


The Poultry Outlook 


GG prices have hit the bottom and started up 
again. Prices are considerably better than a 
year ago and indications are that good prices 


will continue. It is probable that feed prices will be 
lower than during the past year. Every indication 
leads us to believe that the farm 


flock will pay good dividends ii 
proper care and attention are 
given. 


Save Good Hens.—It is likely 
that there will be an unusually 
heavy demand for layers this fall 
and winter and it will be difficult 
to purchase good stock at reason- 
able prices. Because poultry meat 
prices have been so good this year, 
many farm flocks have been culled 
or sold out closer than they should be. While it is a 
temptation to sell hens when good prices are offered, 
Iet us not forget that supply and demand make the 
price and the supply is getting shorter just now while 
the demand is increasing. High prices will, of course, 
tend to decrease consumption. It will pay, however, to 
keep all worth while hens for summer and fall pro- 
duction. 





J. Hi. WOOD 


Continue Feeding for Eggs—While we have re- 
peatedly advised against the common practice of reduc- 
ing if not eliminating mash feeds during the spring 
and summer, many still do it. There is good profit in 
summer and fall eggs if good production is obtained. 
With good care, hens should produce well if properly 
cared for. Feed as regularly and the same rations that 
are given in the winter with the exception that the 
quantity of scratch grain should be reduced. Layers 
will not eat too much mash feed. Have oyster shell 
before hens all the time and above all, in summer have 
a constant supply of fresh water before hens all the 
while. 

Keep Quarters Comfortable—Now that the hot, 
dry season is here, we must make every effort to sec 
that our hens are as comfortable as possible. They 
should be given a ciean, dry, cool place to scratch and 
roost. Ventilators on at least two sides of the house 
should be open. Mites must be kept down if hens are 
to be contented and do well. Clean, sanitary yards 
should be supplied. Yards should be plowed occasion- 
ally and green crops should be kept coming on so that 
hens will have green feeds every day in the year. 

Milk Valuable—Milk in any form is an excellent 
feed for poultry of all ages at all times. Recently | 
visited farms where the hogs got all the milk and 
the chickens none. that milk is worth 
more or will return more profit fed to chickens than 


Rec« yrds sh« WwW 


when fed to hogs. In some localities buttermilk or 
skimmilk can be obtained at a reasonable rate from 
creameries, cheese factories, or ice cream plants. It is 


an economical feed and can well be supplied when prices 
are right. Give layers all they will drink. 

Care of Nest.—There is a tendency for farm hens 
to lay in the fields, 
barns, under build- 


By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


means loss and besides often encourage the egg eating 
habit among hens. Eggs will be worth approximately 3 
cents or more each by the time this article is published. 
Let us make every effort to encourage hens to do their 
best and then gather all the eggs that are laid. 


Conditioning.—It is not a bad plan to give layers 
Epsom salts twice a month in the summer. One pound 
of salts to each 100 grown hens is the dosage. Dissolve 
the salts in water, then use enough dry mash to take 
up the solution. 

Summer Care of Layers.—1. Cull undesirables 
but keep all good hens. 


2. Feed scratch grain sparingly but mash heavily. 


3. Have green stuff, oyster shell, and fresh water 
available at all times. 

4. Furnish clean, cool, mite-free houses and clean, 
sanitary ranges. 

5. Keep nests clean and well padded. 

The Young Stock.—The present young stock will 
be next year’s money makers. Time and effort exerted 
now will pay dividends next winter. The best layers 
will be the ones that grow off the fastest and are free 
from deformities, disease, and parasites. 


Cull Constantly—As with hens, 
pullet should be marketed at once. A weak individual 
is a breeding ground for diseases and parasites that 
will trouble the whole flock if once started. Regardless 
of the breeding or cost, weak individuals should be dis- 
posed of. All except cockerels needed for breeding 
should be disposed of. Prices are dropping and fryers 
should be sold when weighing from 1% to2 pounds. Do 
not allow them to get so large that they must be sold as 
stags at a low price. The same caution given for hens 
is repeated, however. Do not sell good strong pullets 
that would make good layers next fall and winter. 


every inferior 


Keep Young Stock Growing.—The best winter 
flocks of pullets are those that have developed con- 
stantly and regularly through the summer. Sanitary 
surroundings are necessary for healthy development. 
It was once thought that chickens could be kept under 
the most unsanitary conditions successfully. Today, 
however, we know that clean houses, runs, etc., are 
necessary if strong, clean, disease- and parasite-free 
birds are desired. Worms are spread by flies, dirty 
surroundings, and contaminated soil. The old fiock is 
often the source of supply. For this reason young 
stock should not be allowed to range with or near the 
old flock. 

A good clean range and an abundance of proper feed 
are two necessary requirements for healthy, strong pul- 
let development. Good shade should be available. Did 
you ever notice that chickens seldom range in the sun 
during the hot part of day? It is too hot and chickens 
must have an abundance of cool, clean shade. While 
growing stock should have some growing mash, scratch 


grain should be fed in abundance. Chickens should be 
in good flesh at all times. The scratch grain makes 
flesh and fat. Lime from oyster shell or other sources 
is essential for digestion and bone building. 

To those having only white corn, or white cornmeal 
we would insist that an abundance of young, tender 
green feed be available at all times. Alfalfa or other 
legume hay can be fed to good advantage also. If the 
shanks, (legs) of young stock look pale or white we 
would suggest obtaining some yellow corn to feed with 
the white corn. 

As with hens, water is most essential. A chicken 
will die from lack of water many days earlier than 
from being without food. Old, contaminated water jn 
slimy containers will not be relished or consumed like 
fresh, cool water in clean containers. Water is one of 
the cheapest yet most essential feeds. 

Thousands of good young stock are destroyed each 
year in the South by wild and domesticated animals, 
Every effort should be made to eliminate this loss, 
Roosting quarters that will keep- out such animals 
should be available for young stock. When chickens 
are confined at night they should be turned out at day- 
light. Chickens do most of their ranging and exercise 
in the South early in the morning and late in the 
afternoon. 

As suggested in these columns recently, it pays to 
feed sulphur to young stock as well as old. We would 
suggest using one-half pound of sulphur to each 100 
pounds of mash. Try sulphur and see the difference 
in your flock next fall. 

Now that the incubation and brooding season is 
about over, every effort should be made to preserve 
the equipment for future use. 


Watch Out for Lice 


URING hot 
to be 


sites. 


weather poultry are more likely 
infested by lice, mites, and other para- 
Use preventive measures and combat lice 
when they are present as suggested in the following 
paragraphs :— 

Body Lice.—Chicken lice are small insects that 
live and breed on the fowl. Their eggs are laid at the 
base of the feathers mostly in the fluff and below the 
vent. Lice feed on the scales at the base of the 
feathers. 

Treatment.—There are three common methods of controlling 
lice; namely, by dusting, dipping, and greasing. The dust- 
ing method consists of dusting the bird thoroughly with some 
good louse powder. A good homemade powder can be made as 
follows: Take % pint crude carbolic acid, 3% quart gasoline, 
2% pounds plaster of Paris, and mix slowly and thoroughly. 
Pass this mixture through mosquito wire screen and allow 
to dry for several hours. Powder may be applied by using 
a can with perforated top. Care should be taken to get 
powder well into feathers in all sections. A box of the dust 


in the poultry house where the birds can wallow will aid 
materially in keeping down lice. 
Sodium fluoride may be purchased quite reasonably at 


Apply a small pinch to the skin below, the 
each wing. Do not allow it to get in 4 


any drug store, 
vent and under 
cut or scratch. 

Dipping Poultry.—Chickens may be dipped in a 5 per cent 
solution of some good disinfectant to control lice. A good 
dip may be made by using 1 ounce of sodium fluoride toa 
gallon of water, One 
pound will be suffi- 





ings, or in 
out - of - the- way 


some 


OMptarials Needed 


place where eggs 
spoil or hen gets 


broody and hatches 
them. If the reg- 
ular nests are well 
placed (in shade 
and semi-dark) and 
free from _ mites, 
hens will not be like- 
ly to lay outside. If 
nest is in the sun 
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cient for 300 hens. 
When dipping chick- 
ens, take the feet in 
one hand and_ the 
lame head in the other. 
. : Place the fingers over 
eyes and nostrils and 
hold chicken’s mouth 
shut and dip two 0 





three times, being 
sure that solution 
J reaches the skin 


Dipping should not be 
done on cold, cloudy 
days nor late in tne 
afternoon. 
Greasing.— Mix mér- 
curic ointment wit 
an equal amount (by 
weight) of vaseline 
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or is full of mites, 
naturally the hens 
will seék better lo- 
cations. If hens 
have had _ regular 
nests during the 
year they will con- 
tinue to use them 
during the summer 
if conditions are 
right. At this sea- 
son we are apt to 
forget about keep- 
ing the nest well 
supplied with pad- 





PREVIOUSLY 
LOMO” COOL LO 











THOROUGHLY 


SMALL END DOWN | 











WITH AT LEAST 7WO 


VIN INCHES OF WATER- 
CLASS SOLUTION 


and apply a portion 
about the size of a 
English pea to skin 
about two inches t 
low the vent. If = 
chickens are treaté 
at one time a sing 
application will last 
for several months. 

Depluming Mite. 
—This very small 
mite eats the feath- 
ers off close to the 
skin, usually on the 
head and neck, but 
sometimes on other 
sections. 





OCOVER AND 
SET IN COOL PACE 











ding. Unpadded 
nests will cause 
broken eggs which 


The time to preserve eggs for home use is when eggs are cheapest. 


of April, but we thought we'd publish this anyway so you'd know what to do if they should happen to drop again, And even now they 
are cheaper than they should be next fall. 


STEAM UP QUICKLY IF YOU WANT TO PRESERVE EGGS IN WATERGLASS 





Egg prices are thought to have hit the bottom about the last 


” Treatment. — Dip # 
sodium fluoride 3 
for lice, or grease t e 
infested parts W! 

lard or vaseline. 
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Latest Type Umbrella Tent. Erects in 
3 minutes. Fine waterproofed khaki ma- 
terial; gives full protection in stormiest 
weather. Shelters several people—saves hotel 
bills—insures privacy from crowds. Ward’s 
price saves you at least $15. 

All Steel Table and Chairs, easily 
folded into compact unit. Olive green, 
with orange trimmings. Strong, light, du- 
rable, sanitary. Ordinary price, usually 
over $14. Ours under $10. 





reduce cost of trip 
by equipping at Ward's 


New camping equipment makes camping easier. Equip at a saving of 
V3 to Y2 ordinary prices. One-third of America buys this thrifty way. 


HAT are your plans?... Hunting? Fishing? 

Camping in the open, on a cross-country 
tour? Everything you need for the trip you can 
get ftom Montgomery Ward & Co. ata big saving. 
Xe articles in anyone of hundreds of Ward’s retail 
stores throughout the country or see them in the 
Gtalogue. Study the suggestions on this page. 
Each item an exceptional value. Each gives you a 
bigadvantage in price over the cost of similar ar- 










Lunch Set, with Carrying 
Case of enameled fabric 
finish, Fully equipped with 
triple nickel-plated ware, 
white enamelware cups, 
plates, etc. Can also be used 
for traveling bag. Our price 
compared with ordinary 
brices willsaveyouabout$5. 












MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Established 1872 
World-Wide Distributors of Quality Metchandise Op- 
Stating Hundreds of Retail Stores and Nine Great Mail 
er Houses, at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Balti- 
more, Denver, Fort Worth, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., 
any, N. Y. 














Genuine Prentiss~Wab- 
er’s Auto Camp Stove. 
Burns vaporized gasoline. 
Auto tank supplies fuel. 
Folds into compact case. 
Practical and safe. Quicker 
heating than ordinary 
Stoves. Specially priced at 
less than $4. 


ticles elsewhere. Yet these are but a few from some 
40,000 items of Ward merchandise, all priced 
to bring you substantial savings. 

How we can make such low prices for 
standard high quality, is extremely simple. 
We buy from the maker direct. Sell to the 

user direct. Only one small profit in be- 
tween, instead of several 
the usual way. Further, a 








$250,000,000 annual business enables us to buy 
enormous quantities at a time; our savings by this 
method are passed on to joz. 


Now consider that every purchase must please 
the customer, or his money is refunded. Also 
that orders are shipped the same day received. 
Then remember that Ward’s customers, today, 
total ten million—one out of every three in the 
United States—and you see why it will pay you to 
buy your outfit from Ward’s. If you haven’t a copy 
of our latest Spring and Summer catalogue, write 
our nearest branch house for your free copy, today. 


Double Camp Bed, with 
mattress, Folds into small 
bundle. Extremely comfort- 
able—46 coil springs. Does 
not sag toward center—well 
braced—sturdily built. Thick, 
warm mattress. Ordinarily 
over $16. Ward’s price less 
than $10. 


RADIO BROADCAST-Listen to Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Hour—News, Home Hints, 
Features, Music—every day except Saturday and Sunday, over stations KDKA, KY W-KFKx, 
KSTP, WSB, KOA, KWK, WMC, KVOO, WSM, WDAF, WHO, WOAI, WOC, WOW, 
WFAA, WHAS, at 12 noon Central Daylight Time, or 1 p. m. Eastern Daylight Time. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
lel Va : : oot 


+ should never be wetted. Cover with 
salt and brush off with a stiff brush. Re 
peat until stain vanishes. 

Tuesday, May 28.— 
Cotton tears more 
easily than linen and 
with a dull sound, 
the edges curling up 
as the fabric is torn. 
Linen tears with a 
smooth and 
with sound. 
Linen when rubbed 
with a damp cloth 
will remain smooth 
but cotton roughs up. 


edge 
a shrill 





MRS. W.N. HUTT 


Wednesday, May 29.—Have you ever 
thought of using the marble top of your 
discarded or unused old-fashioned ‘“cen- 
ter table” in your kitchen? It is a won- 
derful substitute for a porcelain top—an 
ever ready pastry board. Hot dishes do 
not harm it, and it is easily kept. 

Thursday, May 30.—Why not try this 
breakfast dish today? -To an egg well 
beaten add one cup of milk. Dip pieces 
of stale bread or biscuits into this and 
fry in butter until a golden brown. 

Friday, May 31.—When you are clean- 
ing vegetables, why not do it outdoors? 
Take a pair of scissors along and while 
in the garden cut the tops from the rad- 
carrots, etc. Have a chair under a 
tree in the back 


ishes, 
vard and sit there while 
you shell peas and scrape those tiny new 
potatoes and carrots. The fresh air is 
good for the nerves and is a wonderful 
rest for you after gathering thx 
bles. 

Saturday, June 1.—lf plates are heated 
before pies are put on them the under 
crust will not get sogegv. It is the hot 
cold plate which produces a 
sweat and makes the pie soggy. 

Sunday, June 

“Roses by the garden wall, 

Poppies red and lillies tall, 
Zobolinks and robins—all 
Tell that June is here. 


vegcta- 


pie on a 


“Mornings fragrant, clear, and cool, 
Dragon-flies by wayside pool, 
Children, ‘tired to death’ of school 


Tell that June is here.” 


| ELIZABETH’S TROUSSEAU 


“ TUNE time is wedding time” sang 
© Elizabeth as she packed her trousseau 
away in her nice new cedar chest until 
the afternoon of her trousseau tea when 
she planned to show all of her lovely 
things to her most intimate friends. 
Perhaps you would like to know what 
she included in her 
trousseau for she 
considered it a very 
practical collection 
of clothes and lin- 


ens, 


four 
house 


She had 
simple 
dresses; one made 
of dainty pink and 
white checked ging- 
ham, two gaily fig 
ured cotton broad 
cloth, and one fig- 
ured linene. Then 
there were two af- 
ternoon frocks for 
wear in the hot af- 
ternoons when she 
dressed for the 
brand-new hus- 
band; one of these 
was made of flesh 
voile and the other 
of pale green or- 














On a diet consisting of whol 


ered completely from a severe attack of anemiz 
Liver, wl 1 stimulat 


same diet minus liver. 


gandy. Of street dresses she had onl; 
three but these she 


church also; 


expected to wear to 
one was a dear little wash- 
able silk, one a lovely figured flat crepe, 
and the third and prettiest of all was a 
Byrd blue chiffon. For parties she plan- 
ned to use her wedding dress of white 
crepe de chine which was made very sim- 
ple and sleeveless. 

Her underwear was as practical as her 
dresses and included two pairs of rayon 
teddies, a pair of crepe de chine, and two 
pairs of voile; three slips, one of crepe 
de chine and two of nainsook; three bras- 
sieres, one of silk and the other two of 
cotton; and three nightgowns, one each 
of crepe de chine, rayon, and voile. 

Of shoes she had one dressy pair of 
black satin, one pair for wear around the 
house, and a pair for general wear to 
town and to church. Then she had a 
white pair to wear with her light dresses 
and a pair of bedroom shoes to match 
her kimono which was was a lovely shade 
of rose. 

She had planned her linens for the lit- 
tie home to which she and Frank were 
going when they returned from their trip. 
The house had two bedrooms, a living 
dining room, breakfast nook, 
kitchen, bath, and sun porch. So of lin- 
ens she had eight sheets, four pairs of 
pillow four spreads, two white 
table cloths, a dozen dinner size napkins, 
four luncheon sets, one dozen hand tow- 
els, one dozen bath towels, six guest tow- 
els, two bath dresser 
three buffet sets, six centerpieces of vari- 
ous sizes, a half dozen odd doilies, and a 
dozen dish towels. 


room, 


slips, 


mats, six scarfs, 


Elizabeth had made all of her trous- 
seau and so she was very proud of it, and 
looked forward with much joy to using it. 

Editor’s Note.—We shall be glad to fur- 

nish wedding suggestions to anyone who 
sends us a request. Address Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, Editor, Woman's Department, The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 


A SHOWER FOR THE BRIDE 


} 


5 dani are all familiar with the old 


-“In the spring a young 
lightly turns to 
love,” and also 


saying 


man’s 


fancy 
thoughts ot 


( W 
LIVER MADE THE DIFFERENCE 





Vi n College f Agriculture 
re n, and a right recov- 
i His litter left, received the 
ed the cure, is rich in copper. 





usual number of 
Showers belong to June and so do 


the brides. 


hat June brings the 
birds. 

So why not give a shower for the 
bride in your community? A miscellan- 
eous shower is best for then any gift is 
appropriate. 

\ nice way to invite the guests is to 
write an informal note to the friends and 
relatives of the bride whom you wish to 
honor. Just tell them you are giving a 
shower in her honor and ask them to 
come and if possible to send their gifts 
the day before. 

When the gifts have all arrived place 
as many as possible in a box which you 
have made to look as much like a chest 
Place the chest in the center 
of the dining room table and around it 
arrange some cut flowers. The gifts 
which are too large to go into the chest, 
put in a big package to be given to the 
bride when the chest is presented. 


as possible. 


As soon as the guests arrive have a 
contest to create a lot of interest. The fol- 
lowing is an interesting one :— 

Automobile Contest 

Not young, the letter “S,” and a 
(Oldsmobile.) 

A boy in livery? (Paige.) 

Something boiled gently, the letter “FE,” and 
(Studebaker.) 
1d a weapon? (Pierce Arrow.) 
In an airplane? (Overland.) 

A celestial body? (Star.) 
To elude? (Dodge.) 


city? 


one who makes bread? 


To penetrate 





(Ford.) 

A boy’s name and a state of health? (Max- 
well.) 

Something used in winter? €Cole.) 


To cross a stream? 


Then provide each guest with a pencil 
and paper and have them write a favorite 
recipe for the bride’s cookbook. 

for refreshments serve strawberry gel- 
atine molded in hearts, with whipped 
cream and angel food cake. It is nice 
to serve the refreshments from the dining 
room table and after everyone has finished 
present the chest with its treasure to the 


bride 













WE ARE SHOWING YOU THIS RESIDENCE WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL PLANTINGS 
ITS CONSTRUCTION. 


MANY A FARM HAS STONE THAT COULD BE USED IN 





-Courtesy 


BECAUSE NATIVE STONE IS UTILIZED IN 
HOME BUILDING. 








NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOUSE. 
WIFE 


ie YOU find your taste for hi usekeep- 
ing is getting stale, try revivi: 


& your 


interest in it by buying some of these 
new books. 

With springtime here you can whet 
your appetite with The Book of Green 


legetables, by Gold and Gilbert 


Everyday Foods, by Harris and Lacey: 
Hows and Whys of Cooking. by Halli- 
day and Noble; Food and Its Preparation, 
by Dowd and Jamison, are especially 
good books for the inexperienced house- 
wife. 

If you are planning to entertain, Table 
Setting and Service,-by Lutes and Table 
Service and Decoration, by Gunn, will 
help you. 

For your spring and summer picnics 
you will find Seven Hundred Sandwiches, 
by Cowles, useful. 

Everyday Prablems of the Everyday 
Child, by Thom, and Your Growing Child, 
by Bruce, are excellent books for moth- 
ers. 





If you are learning to sew or want to 
learn to sew be sure to get Clothing Con- 
struction, by Brown & Others, or Cloth- 


ing: Fundamental Problems, by Jordan. 
The House and Its Care, by Matthews 
will inspire you to spring house-cleaning. 


Canning, Preserving, and Jelly Making, 
by Hill, will help you to fill your 
with good things to eat. 

Art in Home and Clothing, by Trill- 
ing and Williams is another useful book. 


shelves 


These books may be purchased through 
any reliable book dealer and are moderate 
in prices MARGARET GALLAWAY, 

Agricultural and Home Economics 


Librarian, University of Arkansas. 


Editor’s Note.—If you will send us 
addressed, stamped envelope we sh: 
glad to furnish you the price list i 
above mentioned books, also tell you where 
Address Mrs. 
Hiutt, The Progressive Farmer and 
Woman. 





you can get them. 





COURTESY 
“Hail, ye small, sweet courtesies of life, 
for smooth do ye make the road of it.” 

Sterne. 

i] ECENTLY, I overheard the story of 

a young lad applying for a position 
and getting it, because of the “How 
do you do, Sir?” with which he 
addressed an elderly official of 
a big corporation. 

“You see,” the 
man who engaged 
the courteous young 
chap explained, “s0 
many young mef 
are not 
attentive to 
who are older. That 
young man’s cour- 
was genuine. 


MoeS. = 





pre yperly 
those 


tesy 

It’s true,’’ he 
quoted, ‘t hat 
‘acorns of courtes) 
in business usually 
develop into oaks 


of financial re 

turn’.” 
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May 25, 1929 
girls while they are still in the plastic, 
just-ar« y»und-the-corner-from-babyhood age 
they will, in all probability, carry these 
habits through life. 


It is generally agreed that courtesy is 
indeed a most desirable quality to de- 
yelop in children, but parents and teach- 
ers who expect their children to be 
thoughtful of others must remember that 
courtesy begets courtesy. They must set 
an example of courtesy. Is it not true 
that we often save our most courteous, 
gracious selves for our friends and ac- 
quaintances outside the home? Husbands 
and wives often speak to each other and 
to their children in a way they would not 
think of speaking to a stranger. How 
HELEN GREGG GREEN. 


foolish ! 
















es, 


Mrs. Hoover saw it and was so charmed 
with its trim squares of blue and white 
and its thousands of perfectly set stitches 
that she had it duplicated as a wedding 
gift for her son. 

At the time of President Hoover's elec- 
tion Mrs. Mufray recalled reading this 
story and she determined to repeat it as 
an inaugural gift to the new first lady of 
the land. And so the old family quilting 
frame was once more put to work. 

3ut Mrs. Murray inherited more than 
quilt patterns from her pioneer grand- 
mother; she received from her an in- 
grained sense of thrift and carefulness 
and has learned how to work with mate- 
rials at hand. Accordingly she made the 
quilt shown here out of the sixteen empty 
flour bags. Six of them she dyed a rich 
Yale blue. Eleven hundred yards of thread 
was used in the quilting. 

The finished quilt, which measures 7 x 
8 feet, she sent to Mrs. Hover with her 
greetings to take its place among the 
colonial furnishings of the White House. 





GOOD MANNERS 


A Sympathetic Listener 
WOMAN who can listen quietly 
to the views of others, even 

though she may not herself agree, 
has learnt much; for those who 
help most, who understand best 
and who feel deepest, are 
often those who say least. 

















Mrs, J. L. 


MRS. MURRAY DISPLAYING HER GIFT TO “FIRST LADY OF THE LAND” 


Murray, of McLean County, Illinois, has presented to Mrs. Herbert Hoover 


an old-fashioned quilt made out of flour bags of a design which Mrs. Hoover so admired 


that she sent one to her son as a wedding gift several years ago. 


Mrs. Murray was known 


during the World War as the “Shirt Tail Lady’’ because oi the unique things she made out 


of men’s old shirts. 


| MRS. HOOVER GETS FLOUR 
BAG QUILT AS GIFT 


— 1 











NE of the most unique and historical 

quilts ever made has just been com- 
pleted by Mrs. J. L. Murray, McLean 
County, Illinois, and sent by her to Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, as an inauguration gift. 
Mrs. Murray made the quilt out of 16 
empty flour bags. 

The history of the quilt is a long one 
and goes back a hundred years into the 
Pioneer days of Illinois. Margaret Pack- 
ard, Mrs. Murray’s grandmother, was 
born in McLean County in 1828. She 
Brew up to be one of the foremost quilt- 
€rs in the state. 

One of the granddaughters, now Mrs. 
Murray, became herself a quilter and in- 
herited many of Grandma Packard's pre- 
sous quilting patterns. A few years ago 
she read in a paper about an old colonial 
quilt which Mrs. Hoover, wife of the 
then Secretary of Commerce, admired. 

This quilt had been made nearly a cen- 
tury ago by two New England sisters for 
the wedding outfit of one of them. It 
as been handed down from generation to 


Be ation and five years ago was ex- 
bited in Washington. 





It is to these women that men instinc- | 


tively turn, as men will, when in trouble, | 
knowing that even if they cannot find | 


help, at least they shall be understood. 


Tact, too, is one of woman’s graces. A | 


little tact together with a quiet gentle 
manner, soft words, uttered in a slow 
cultured voice, will, time and again, turn 
the scales in her direction better than 
all the other powers-that-be put to- 
gether. The understanding, tactful 
woman has a loveliness of her own, not to 
be confused with ordinary beauty; and 
maybe her soul shines out from behind 
ordinary features. Wherever she goes 
her presence is felt. She is happy, pop- 
ular, and beloved. 


Sutterns and fashions 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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ERY year fire and lightning cost the 
American farmer one hundred and 
fifty million dollars and snuff out thirty- 
“five hundred lives. This appalling loss of 
human lives and wealth can be stopped! 
‘There is no reason why farmers should 
dread every approaching tempest or. 
should live in constant danger of seeing 
their family and their entire life’s savings 
Ri swept away by devouring flames. 





#- Galvanized sheets protect against light- 
s&, -ning. No building equipped with a prop- 
erly grounded galvanized roof has, as far 
as we can determine, ever been destroyed 
by this cause. Furthermore, sparks from 
adjacent buildings burn themselves out 
harmlessly on roofs of galvanized sheets. 


Galvanized sheet roofs and 
addition, serve to blanket fires and to 
confine them to the building in which 
they start. 


siding, in 





eee BER aw 


If your farm buiidings are not now so 





protected; if you are one of those to whom 
fire and lightning are likely to present 
their next bill, we urge you to protect 
with. galvanized sheets immediately. 





The booklet “Steel Roofing—Its Use and 
Application” will give complete informa- 
tion. Write the Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension Committee, Terminal Tower 


oe Building, Cleveland, Ohio. “ 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect against /ishtning 
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CONTEST WINNERS 


Y! Oh my! how hungry the Aiias 


4 were after reading the letters in the 
feens and Twenties contest, “What Is 
Your Favorite Dessert for Sunday din 
ner; How Do You Make It?” They de- 
clared all the letters were very interesting 
and that it was hard to pick the winners. 
The dessert recipes given in these letters 
were perfectly splendid. To Miss Louise 
Hogue, of Cass County, Texas, they 
awarded the first prize of $3 and to Miss 
Ellen Peevy of McLennan County, Texas, 
they awarded the second prize of $2. 
First Prize Letter 


— dessert that I like best for Sunday 
diner is whipped gelatine with fruit 
and whipped cream. Besides the fact that 
it is very delicious, there are several rea- 
sons why I especially like this dessert. 


It is the most easily prepared and most 
attractive dish that I know of. If we go 
to Sunday school and church on Sunday 
we do not have time to prepare an elabor- 
ate dessert. Also gelatine is a light des- 
cert. Usually we have a heavy noonday 
meal on Sunday and if it is followed by 
a rich dessert we are too sluggish and 
lazy to enjoy the afternoon. 


A good gelatine dessert is strawberry 
loaf. For our family of eight we dissolve 
two packages of strawberry flavored gela- 
tine in a quart of boiling water. Put in 
a cool place and when it begins to harden 
whip it with an egg beater until it is the 
consistency of whipped cream. Fold in 
two cups of whipped cream and one quart 
of fresh strawberries halved. Pour into a 
mold and let it harden. Serve in slices. 


Canned peaches are good in lemon gela- 
tine, either whipped or not. Of course 
other fruits and other flavors of gelatine 
may be substituted, depending on what 
you have handy and your taste. Nuts, 
marshmallows, or baked apples may also 
be used. Making gelatine desserts af 
fords ample opportunity for proving your 
originality. LOUISE HOGUE. 

Cass Count), Texas. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
The following letters were unusually good 
ind to them the judges have awarded Hon- 
crable Mention. Names and counties are 
piven: 
North Carolina 
Lorena Sumner, Iredell; Hassie FE. Tinsley, 
Transylvania; Mae Jones, Montgomery; Julia 
Anderson, Camden; Blanche Buffaloe, Wake; 
Fannie E. Stadler, Rockingham; Nancy Gwinn, 
Richmond; Bessie Aman, Onslow; Beula! 
Meredith, Guilford; Agnes Lockamy, Samp- 
son; J. C. Bumgardner, Gaston; Loise McK. 
Marley, Robeson; Fannie McKinney, Ruther 
ford; Alma Edwards, Vance; Mary Elizabeth 
Simmons, Onslow; Ruby Stephens, Wake; 
Virginia Dare Parker, Randolph; Mattie Far- 
low, Randolph; Lessie Ellen Howard, Samp- 
son; Carolina Carter, Anson; Sallie Wells, 
Wayne; Olga Lee Longmire, Granville; Bar- 
bara Beard, Robeson; Nervie Mae Garner, 
Halifax; Johnie Mae Williamson, Columbus; 
Emma Hewitt, Moore; Cora Hill, Union, 
Virginia 
Mae Eaton, Northampton; Marjorie Finney, 
Henry; Violeta Byerby, Russell. 
South Carolina 

Julia Mae Martin, Pickens; Flora Kelly, 
Fairfield; Eda A. Faust, Hampton; Evelyn 
Carter, Darlington; Gertrude Culbreath, Mec 
Cormick; Pauline Robbins, York; Hattie Mur 
ray, Dorchester; Velma Addison, Richland; 
Ruby Banks, Newberry; Claire Brice, York; 
Thelma Lee, Florence. 


PREPARING FLOWERS FOR | 
~ SHIPMENT | 


NUMBER of varieties of flowers, 
after cutting, respond to special 
treatment before being put to use. They 
last considerably longer and hold up bet- 
ter in shipping. Cut blooms early in the 
morning when they are full of sap, strip 
off a portion of the foliage from the 
lower part of the stem, and put the bare 


F 








When the water has cooled, 
salt has been added at the 


keep in a cool dark place. 

boxes are best for shipping. 
lined with several thicknesses of news 
papers and a layer of waxed paper. 
long stemmed flowers in rows across each 
using a pillow made « 
rolled paper under the first row if neces- 


Keep the blooms dry 





Courtesy N. C. Extension Service. 


THEY BELIEVE IN PLENTY OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


This float prepared by ¢ 


Mapleview Club of Rockingham County, N. 


young ladies are portraying the healthful proper- 


Myrtie Keller, home agent, says the float was 


more than one layer is placed in the box, 
separate them with waxed paper. Wooden 
cleats should now be nailed in place 
across the stems to prevent the blooms 
from moving about in shipping. During 
warm weather small lumps of ice wrap- 
ped in wet newspaper may be placed be- 
tween the cleats in the boxes. 


A. J. NITZSCHKEE. 


— — ———$$$__— 


| RIDDLES _ 
HY did the corr nfield? ape eee staat 
Ww the cricket-bat. 


If ten soldiers march past two officers, 
what time of day does it represent? Ten past 
two, 
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three dress patterns 


xr colored lawn forms the 


wear or general everyday 


This pattern comes in sizes 16, 


thi s Pp attern in sizes 1, 
2% me of 40-inch 











are those made up in the fascinating cotton 
would be especially smart. 
material with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 
2810—Fashioned of the new printed mate- 
rial, this sleeveless dress reflects the 
latest style in summer dresses. Hand- 
kerchief linen, figured pique, tub- 
fast broadcloth, or tub silk can be 
used with contrasting material for 
belt, binding of sleeves, and collar. 
This pattern comes in sizes 14, 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 254 
yards of 39-inch material with 
yard of 39-inch contrasting. 
723—This charming little transfer border 
for children’s clothes or curtains in- 
cludes three yards of each border. 
The section of the band with the 
girl, which is 10% by 73% inches, is 
repeated ten times. The flower band 


is 2 inches wide. 











Why is a trumpet the most go 


of all instruments? It will take 
anyone, 

What is the difference betweer 
and a recruit for the army? One 
and the other is sworn in. 


Why are bells most disobedient? 
they won't keep still when the) 


(told). 


What is the worst thing you coul 


Tread on his corn. 


BEING A DAUGHTER 


E dy a daughter’s not an easy 
» sort of daughter that I'd 


Peek patient, always quicl 


The comfort needed; keen enough 


The longings hard to guess at, and fulfill 


The loneliness and the fears, and 


Being a daughter’s not an easy 
I've always really wanted my own 


An d so it’s hard to keep remembering 
iat what seems right and good to us today, 





To older minds brings horror and 
Although it may not have a bit 


Being a daughter’s not an easy 


Putting aside rebellion, eagerness; 


For, though some days I long 
fling, 


I know that the old path of loveliness, 
Of quietness and calm, sweet dignity 
Is better than those roads more gay t 


Being a daughter's not an easy 
The sort of daughter that I'd like 


To share my rose, keep to myself 


And show a face of calm serenity; 
3eing a daughter—it’s a task severe, 


But it’s my favorite choice of a 


—Mary Carolyn Davies 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





| IF 1 HAD BEEN 


ee ees 


GUESS if I had been a tree, 
Instead of being what I be, 


TI wouldn't stand in any park 


Where men and maidens come 


I'd probably have been at most 


A -ort of handy hitching post, 


And never scattered blossoms on 


Some lady’s path or rich man’s 


I guess if I had been a board, 


, e 
I'd never got for my reward 
A satin finish. I'd have been 


A board to keep the warmth within 
Or weather out. Or, like as not, 


I'd come in handy in some spot 


Where men store grain or men put coal 
And need a board to plug a hole. 


I guess if I’d been either one, 


I guess more good I would have dor 
Than if I'd been a kind of king, 


But not much use for anything 


Because, if I can have my way, 


Can have my choice and have 
I'd rather cover up a hole 


Than never help a single soul. 


—Douglas Malik 


CoO 
Add sweetening to stewed 


fresh fruit after it is cooked but 


ts still hot. 

















WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Copsrignt. 


—— 


Publishers Sy ndteate | 








“IT was scared I'd get licked 


Mama saw where the nail tore 


but the place bled so much I gues 
was scared to lick me on it.” 

“I guess I got the right answer if there 
is twelve ounces in a square foot, but Pug 


says he figured sixteen.” 
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Dur Weekly Sermon 


By REVJI.W HOLLAND DD 









Pumpkins on Paper | 
ACH spring I indulge in seed catalogs. 
E pumpkins and roses that are 
raised on paper dazzle me. Watermel- 
larger in books than they do in 
the 
Onions look finer and 
smell sweeter as 
they appear under 
the magic of four 
color printing. 
Yet, who 
not have his dreams 
exceed his ability t 
perform? Mount 
Everest is the most ! 
alluring mountain in | 
the world largely from the fact that it | 
has not yet been scaled. That which we 
may completey attain loses a part of its | 


charm. .a7 

Is there any greater failure than to 
succeed in something of no value? 

Only little souls are satisfied with small 
accomplishments. Some artists in the 
time of Raphael were satisfied to paint 
one face, but Raphael burned to paint the 
Creation upon the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. While lesser sculptors were carv- 
ing ugly gargoyles, content with their 
e— wages and bread, Angelo was willing to 
go without bread in his eagerness to finish | 
his Moses. 




























The 


ons grow 


average field. 


would 





J. W. HOLLAND 





ive my 


sting, 


A lad had a bantam hen. 

her eggs disappointed him. 

es, in ostrich egg and hung in front of her 
nest. Upon the egg he wrote, ‘Keep 
your eye upon this and do your best.” He 
was using the psychology of the seed cata- 


log publisher. 
1779 

When Christ spoke the Beatitudes, he 
quoted largely from the olden Hebrew | 
writers. In two thousand years no man | 
has had the temerity to say that he had 
in his character climbed to the moral | 
and spiritual heights of the Beatitudes. 
Because they are beyond us, and gleam 
like sun-crowned mountains above us, we 
keep trying to become more nearly per- 
ject. 

Someone might say, “Why not make | 
the pictures in the seed book from actual | 
photographs ?” Who would want to raise | 
cucumbers if what he saw in seed cata- | 
logs resembled the little, warty, bitter 
things that he so often raises? No, there 
is a deep wisdom in making the objects 
of human ambition so perfect. We strive 
for perfect, not for faulty things. 


| in| 

There is a philosophy current in the 
world which advocates pulling down hu- 
man ideals to the level of the average 
attainment of mankind. Nothing could be 
more foolish. Because we are “born a 
little lower than the angels,” is no reason 
for giving up to our animality. 


The size of 
He toa an 





t coal 


ied or 


wh ile tt 


Someone wrote, “A man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s heaven for?” 
So, I turn over the pages of the seed 
catalog and secretly thank the seed house 
man for showing me what a cucumber 
might become; for the perfection of roses 
that I cannot grow; for potatoes that 
never have been on land or table; for 
flowers that riot in colors in the midst of 
a weedless Eden on paper. 
Led on by the alluring pictures, I shall 
‘pade up my ground and try all over 
again! 


— 


| “FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | | 
| 





As Reported by Our Readers 


| | 

| fe PA ee aes " ] 
ENESIS 1:3—And God said, Let 
there be light; and there was light. | 


(An Old Testament favorite in our recent 
questionnaire, ) 


when 
pants, 
“ss she | 
John 15:7—If you abide in me, and my | 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you. 
(A New Testament favorite in our recent 
Questio nnaire.) 


f there 
ut Pug 
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Fisher Body givestoChevrolet, 
body value which, outside of 
the Fisher Body group, isfound 
only in cars costing a great 
deal more. This is true, also, 
of every other General Motors 
car, all of which are equipped 
with Body by Fisher. {In the 
average closed Fisher Body, 
there are about 200 wood parts 
requiring in their preparation, 
before assembly, about 1200 
separate operations. Fisher, 
and Fisher alone, is able 
through its huge organization, 


enormous production and un- 


FISHER BODY 


STYLE AND VALUE 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


~S 


nee” 


for Chevrolet as for Cadillac 


FISHER BODY Construction 
is WOOD and STEEL 






)) 





paralleled resources, to build 
these superior wood-and-steel 
bodies with such economy as to 
make them possibleinthelower 
priced car groups. For it is 
well to know that Fisher 
employs the same basic prin- 
ciple of body construction for 
Chevrolet as for Cadillac, and 
this holds true of Fisher Bodies 
for Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, Viking, Buick and La 
Salle. For greater body quality, 
durability and value, select 
your next car from those 
with Body by Fisher—each 
one the leader in its field. 





Cadillac « LaSalle + Buick « Viking + 


GENERAL 


Oakland « Oldsmobile « Pontiac + Chevrolet 


MOTORS 
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BIRTHRIGHT 
or POTTAGE? 


don’t let up now. 


Don’t forget that the growing 
period determines their laying 
qualities. Don’t use ordinary feed. Don’t sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 


The eight pounds of growing mash every bird eats 
must build the bone, frame and constitution which 
makes profitable egg production later on. If the 
growing mash fails to do this the error can never 


be corrected. 


Which will your birds get—an ordinary mash that 
varies—retarding the growth one time, over-stimulat- 
ing it another—or LARRO? Will it be a mash that 
must necessarily lack quality in ingredients because 
it is cheap—or one that gives every bird its birthright 


—the urge to lay? 


Eight pounds of growing mash—the cost is trivial— 
but “laying capacity” from which your profits come, 


depends on it. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











OU’VE nursed them through 
those first trying six weeks, but 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 


Chick Starter 
Chick Grains 
Egg Mash 











LUO 








Growing Mash 
Growing Grains 
Scratch Grains 





GA Meas pie ie: 





Rep with 
Wayne Improved Tobacco Truck 


24-inch wood wheels. Patent hub boxes. U bolt all around back bolster making it impos- 

sible to split. Front bolster 3-inch stock. Axle held firmly with four bolts. Heavily braced 
at all points. 22-inch x 7\4-foot body. Our heavy truck equally well proportioned. 

WAYNE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, INC., 


_ Save Time 
in Harvest 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
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Banners of Scoutcratt | 





By JOHN CASE Gogreiahe 1929 by | 


. Lippincott Co, | 





HOW THE STORY BEGAN 

r¥yNRIBE Guide Arthur Frost, also the teacher 
l of vocational agriculture in Consolidated 

High School, Pleasant Valley, loaded his 
tribe of 20 Lone Scouts in “Big Sal,” a truck, 
for a trip to the city as guests of one of the 
Boy Scout troops. En route the tribe stopped 
for a camp breakfast at a beautiful spring. A 
gray haired “knight of the road” approached 


| and asked if he might share their breakfast. 
| They agreed and while eating ‘“Golddust 


Donny” related some of the reasons why he, an 


| educated, promising young man, became a 


tramp. On reaching the meeting place in the 
city the boys found their host troop with 
Scoutmaster Bill Graham waiting for them. 

A busy, interesting day followed, beginning 
with songs and a signal drill by the Troop 
Scouts, followed by sight-seeing over the city 
and a show in the afternoon. Warm friend- 
ships were formed between various members 
of the two groups but between Rodney Spen- 
cer, the Lone Scout Tribe Chief, and Terence 
Sullivan, Senior Patrol Leader of the troop, 
an intense rivalry sprang up. Late in the 
afternoon the Tribe delighted the Troop Scouts 
with an Indian war dance, admirably execut- 
ed. After supper was eaten, good-byes were 
said and the boys from Pleasant Valley de- 
parted for home. 

A few days later Jack Barry and Marvin 
Browning were talking in the Browning gen- 
eral store at Milford, when Rodney’s name 
was mentioned in connection with a legendary 
mine on the Spencer farm. Neither boy no- 
ticed a shabbily dressed stranger who pricked 
up his ears at the mention of the mine. 


S Jack climbed into his car, stepped 
v6 on the starter, and the engine hum- 
med, the stranger came out with beckon- 
ing hand. A tall, strongly built man ap- 
parently in his thir- 
ties, sinister shad- 
ows in veiled eyes, 
the stranger was not 
of prepossessing ap- 
pearance and Jack, 
throwing the car 
into gear, started 
away. “Hey, kiddo,” 
called the stranger, 
“wait just a minute 
will you? I heard 
you speak about 
‘ticklin’ the soil.’ I’m lookin’ for a farm 
job. Know where I can find work around 
here?” 

Jack stopped the car and the intruder 
came up to lay a powerful hand upon his 
arm. “I’ve gotta have work,” he repeated 
with what was intended for a friendly 
grin. ‘“Reckon your dad could take me 
on? 





pe 


JOHN CASE 


“We have only a small farm,” answer- 
ed Jack civilly, “and we hardly ever hire 
help. Mr. Spencer is the biggest farmer 
in these parts and he might use you. He’s 
away from home now but you might see 
Rod. Four miles up the Valley,” and 
Jack pointed. 

“Thanks,” said the stranger. “I may 
run out there if the old boat will carry 
me that far. Liz has about seen her best 
days. So long, kid.” The stranger turned 
to re-enter the store and Jack grinned 
as he looked over a battered junk heap 
which evidently was the “Liz” referred to. 

As he spun along the smooth highway 
Jack Berry fell to thinking of the legend 
of the lost mine which had been handed 
down to those of the Valley clan for gen- 
erations. Tradition had it that back in 
the long ago Indian ancestors of the 
Spencers—if such there were—delving 
deep into the mighty hills on what now 
was a part of the great estate owned by 
Rodney’s father had brought forth cop- 
per which they had used and in which 
they had trafficked with other tribes. 
True it was that in a collection of Indian 
relics prized by a Valley resident were 
found copper hammer heads which once 
had been used by bronzed warriors who 
inhabited what now was a most peaceful 
scene. Yet there was no proving that the 
metal ever had been found in that section 
and historians recorded that it probably 
had been brought in traffic with tribes 
farther north. Yet there was one legend 
glamorous enough to attract the fancy of 
every adventurous boy and in a rare mo- 
ment of comradeship Rodney Spencer 
had told his pal what little he knew. 

“Injun says his dad doesn’t like to talk 
about it,” recalled Jack, talking aloud as 
many a farm boy who works long hours 
alone often finds himself doing, “because 





personally he thinks it’s all bunk. But 
Rod has an old map which has been 
handed down in the family for more 
years than anyone can remember. Swears 
it came from that ancestor of his that 
married the Injun princess. Seems as if 
the old chief got sore at the white trad- 
ers who came in here keen to get all they 
could out of the Red men and closed up 
the mine so tight that not even Rod's 
great-great-great-grandfather, or  who- 
ever he was, could find it afterwards. 
Part of the map is missin’ and we 
couldn’t make head nor tail out of it. 
Jiminy crickets, what’s that!” 

Coming sharply out of his day-dreaming 
Jack brought his car to a stop and jump- 
ing out ran forward. An overturned car 
lay beside the road, a man with blood 
streaming from a gash in his head stood 
swaying beside it. From the car came 
sobs and moans. 

“Don’t mind me,” cried the injured man 
as Jack rushed up. “Help my daughter 
out of the car and look after her. I'm 
afraid she’s badly hurt. Tried to get her 
out but I can’t.” As he spoke the man 
collapsed in a faint while a scream broke 
from the car’s occupant. 

Jack Barry was a lad of action. A 
glance showed him a young girl pinned 
beneath the wreckage and Jack, putting 
sturdy shoulders to the task, heaved until 
the veins stood out on his forehead and 
his eyes glazed but without avail. Des- 
perately he straightened up to look around 
for help and then a glad cry came from 
his lips. Coming down the highway at a 
mile a minute clip was the Spencer motor 
car with Rodney Spencer at the wheel. 
3rakes screeched as the car came to a 
stop and Rodney with a flying leap sprang 
into action beside his chum. Now there 
was one hundred and seventy pounds of 
bone and muscle added to Jack Barry's 
lighter weight and at the fierce thrust 
wreckage gave way and the injured girl 
came free. 

Again it was the born leader of men 
that shone forth. “Stop that blood flow 
on the man, Jack,’ commanded Rodney 
as together they raised the girl. “I’ll look 
after the young lady. Are you badly 


hurt, Miss? 


“T don’t think so,” sobbed the girl. 
“Please look after daddy. I'm afraid 
he’s dying.” 

“Only a faint,” assured Jack as run- 
ning to a pool by the roadside he brought 
water in his hat and began to bathe the 
prostrate man’s face. “He’ll be all right 
soon. Come out of it, Mister!” As if 
in answer to the command the man’s eyes 
opened, he rose weakly to a sitting pos- 
ture as Jack supported him and a fervent, 
“Thank God, Helen, you're safe!’ came 
from his lips. 

“Everything will be all right now, 
Miss,”’ said Rod as Jack began skilfully 
to fashion a bandage from his handker- 
chief and tie up the injured man’s head. 
“Here, put a compress under it.” Rod 
tossed a handkerchief which Jack caught, 
tore in two pieces, and applied to the 
wound. At once there was cessation of 
the blood flow and the man rose, to walk 
unsteadily over and stand by his daugh- 
ter’s side. 

“You have a fractured arm, Miss,” an- 
nounced Rod as with skilful fingers he 
examined the injured member. “Except 
for that I don’t think you are hurt. We'll 
get you folks to a doctor in a mighty 
short time but that arm must go into a 
splint before we take you there. Now 
what in the mischief can we make splints 
from?” 

“Don’t bother,” requested the girl as 
she sank down on the running board of 
Rod’s car. “Just so daddy is all right 
I'm all right. Can’t we go now?” 

“First aid instructions say positively 
that there must be splints before a patient 
is moved,” said Rod emphatically. ge | 
not the break may give you a lot of trou- 
ble. I have it!” with a bound Rod was 
over the fence and in a field where 
shocked corn still stood awaiting husking. 
Out came his Scout knife and in a mo- 
ment a creditable splint had been formed. 
Over the fence came Rod, to stand for a 
moment with a puzzled frown upon his 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Look for this Emblem 





When You Buy 


SELF 
RISING 
FLOUR 


It insures your getting 
a tested and approved 


HEALTH FLOUR 


Rich in Body and 
Bone Building Minerals 


Each brand of Self-Rising Flour 
bearing this association emblem 
will be found to represent the 
highest value for the price paid. 


Send for Free Recipe Book to the= 
NATIONAL SOFT WHEAT 
MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
aS ee 














cee EST ete 


THE CLIPPE 


The mower that will kill 411 the weeds 
in your lawn. The Clipper 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 
If your dealer does not 
have them, write us for 
circulars and prices. 


CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 


Dept. P.F., Dixon, ttl. 
Kill All Flies “a” 
i 1e€S DISEASE 

Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts 
kills all fies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
cheap. Lasts allsea- 
son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not sc:l or injure 
i aranteed. 











" 





from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn 
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EVERGREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 

ROSES, SHADE AND FRUIT TREES. 
Write for our catalogue—free. 

* SALESMEN WANTED—ask for details. 


HOWARD-HICKORY COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 102, Hickory, N. C. 











SE ai - = 
ROOFING BOOK 
_SENT FREE. 
i: aa | 








COSTS LESS THAN SAVE MONEY. Get your 
WOOD SHINGLES Roofing direct from the 
Factory, and keepin your 


cwn pocket the profit others would get. All 

kinds and styles to pick from. Galvanized Roofing 

and shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles and 
ire Fencing. All sold direct to you at money 

to nih prices, Freight paid. Best quality. Easy 
1ail on, 


WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY for Big Free 
FREE SAMPLES samples and money saving 
prices. You will be pleased and 


delighted with the Sine quality and low prices. 
Write to-day—while prices are low. Address, 
RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING CO. a 
Dept. P-6, Raleigh, N.C. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct from Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND | 
BUILDING BOOK 
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VIRGINIA’S FINE HOME DEM- 
ONSTRATION RECORD, 1928 | | 


| 

| 
0 ee striking facts and figures about | 
J the work among farm women and 
eirls of VirGinia in 1928 are given in the 
annual report of Mrs. M. M. Davis, who } 
retired as state home 
demonstration agent 
January 1 and was | 
succeeded by Miss 
Maude Wallace, of 
North Carolina. Ri 
ults were never 
better than last year 
and the home agents 
were never more 
enthusiastic about their work. 

Review of Work in 1928.—Last year 
home demonstration work was carried on 
in 36 counties by 42 agents and assistant 
agents. These figures do not include col 
ored agents doing work with their own | 
people as a part of the extension divis- 
ion program to help all the people. Three 
district agents were employed and three 
women specialists devoted practically all 
of their time to work with women and 
girls. 











Three types of organization are used to 
further the extension program with 
women : 

1. County advisory councils, 

2. Home demonstration clubs, 

3. Food and clothing units. 

In every county where home demon- 
stration work was carried on last year 
there was a county advisory council, and 
in some counties these advisory boards 
helped a good deal in the matter of get- 
ting appropriations. 

Work by Standardized Clubs.—The 
first effort to standardize home demon- 
stration clubs in Virginia was made in 
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|JREFRIGERATION FROM OIL HEAT 























“Trade” Vv Worth of 


Kerosene 





1923 and that year 14 clubs measured up | 
to the requirements and were recognized | 
Last year there were 59 | 


as standard. 
standard clubs in the counties in which 
home demonstration work was carried on. 
Sixty-one food units, with a total enroll- 
ment of 742 women, were organized. 
Four hundred and thirty-two of these 
women completed that work and used in 
their homes the information gained. In 
the clothing work 94 units were organ- 
ized with an enrollment of 1,325 mem- 


bers. These members made 3,762 gar- 
ments, mended or renovated 2,005, and 
cleaned 1,250. Last year 1,519 demon- 


strations were given by home demonstra- 
tion agents in food preservation, food 
selection, bread making, and meal plan- 
ning. Four hundred and_ twenty-eight 
women witnessed or took part in three 
or more demonstrations. 


House and Yard Betterment.—Home | 


improvement work was carried on during 
the year in 12 counties. These improve 


ments were not confined to the house, for | 
the agents in 17 counties report yard im- | 


provement work. Court greens, ceme- 
teries, church yards, and school grounds 
were also given some attention. As a re- 


sult of this home improvement work, 37 | 


kitchens, 217 bedrooms, 212 living rooms, 
64 dining rooms, and 707 yards were im 
proved. 


Poultry and Other Work.—Twenty- 


seven agents made reports on poultry 
work. There were 17 organized clubs of | 


women with a membership of 163 and the 
women working under the direction of 
home demonstration agents realized a 
profit of $11,983. The agents report 826 


flock owners culling poultry for the first | 


time with 3,587 unprofitable birds dis- 


carded. 


In addition to this work the home dem- | 


onstration agents did a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous work during the year along 
the lines of home dairying, marketing of 
home products, etc. One important piece 
of work during the year was the holding 


of six camps and short courses for farm | 


women. These camps provide an oppor- 
tunity for much needed recreation and 
profitable instruction. More than 200 
women attended these camps during the 
year. ° 

Home demonstration agents codperated 
last year with the State Health Depart- 
ment in its work for the promotion of 
health and sanitation in the rural districts 
and are enlisting their advisory boards 
and home demonstration clubs in the 
three-year state sanitation campaign which 
the health department recently started. 


for “City Refrigeration” 
OR one to three cents a day any rural home may now have 
modern, year-around refrigeration which safeguards health, 
saves food, saves steps, saves time, saves money. No electricity— 
no gas—just a little more than a pint of kerosene a day. That's all 
SupeRFEx, the new oil-burning RerriGERatTor, requires! 
No servicing needed 
No valves, gears, belts; no moving parts. No drains. No “‘serv- 
icing.’ Noiseless. Only outside connection required is with any 
cold water line—water used only during short heating period. 
“Light it and leave it!” 
Once a day fill the glass fuel reservoir holding a little more than a 
| pint of kerosene (costing two to three cents). In about an hour and 
a quarter, the fuel is consumed, the burners go out and the refriger- 
ating process is complete. The low temperature will be maintained 
consistently for from twenty-four to thirty-six hours—longer in 
cool weather. 

Made in a variety of sizes and styles—a complete line, $198.00 
| and upwards F. O. B. factory. See Superrex on your dealer's floor. 
He will arrange convenient terms to suit you. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by the largest manufacturer of oil- 
burning household appliances in the world. 

Send coupon today for handsomely illustrated literature on 
“refrigeration from oil heat.”’ 


SUPERFEX 


OIL BURNING 


Refrigerator 


Manufactured and guaranteed by the 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S.A. 


LARGEST MANUPACTURER OF OIL-BURNING HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES IN THE WORLD 
a ee i ss OOO "OO 


os 








REFRIGERATION Division 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send us at once, complete illustrated literature on SUPERFEX Oil-burn- 
ing REFRIGERATORS. 


Address... 
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ig TAR HEEL FARM NEWS | 


TEW directors of the North Carolina 
Coéperative Cotton Association for 
the year begining May 13 are Edward 
Purdie of Dunn, seventh district; Dr. G. 
M. Pate of Rowland, 
ninth district; J. W. 
Erwin of Shelby, 
fourteenth district, 
and W. W. Morris of 
Concord in the 
twelfth district. The 
remaining ten direc- 
tors were re-elected. 
Dr. Pate was pub- 
lic director last year 
and his election by the association mem- 
bers means that Governor Gardner will 
appoint a new public director. General 
Manager U. B. Blalock says that the As- 
sociation has gained 13,000 bales in de- 
liveries in spite of a short crop. The As- 
sociation also distributed 5,000 bushels of 
pedigreed cotton seed and 6,500 tons of 
fertilizing materials this spring. Codp- 
erative life insurance is being offered the 
members at reduced rates. 


II 


Decreased Peach Crop.—According 
to estimates made by observers in the 
peach belt of the Sandhills, the crop will 
be reduced by 30 per cent this season and 
shipments of fruit to market will run 
about 1,800 cars for the season. It is 
said that about 20 per cent of the orchard 
acreage was «abandoned and the re- 
mainder has been subjected to a severe 





curculio infestation. In the lower part 
of the belt, near the South Carolina line, 
much of the young fruit was whipped 
from the trees by recent wind storms. 
Some growers report their damage at 15 
per cent. 


III 


Darst Proposes Two Grades of Im- 
proved Seed.—‘Registered” and “Cer- 
tified” will be the two grades of crop 
eeds to be sponsored by the North Caro- 
lina Crop Improvement Association un 
der the act of the last General Assem- 
bly establishing this work. 

“Registered Seed” ill be the pure stock 
ly from the breeder and proved 
plant breeding department of 


coming directly 
in tests by the 
State College 

“Certified Seed” will include the great bulk 
of inspected eds produced by the Crop Im- 
provement Association members and guaran- 
teed to be 98 per cent pure as to variety. 

For this year, work will be done with 
cotton, corn, small grains, soybeans, cow- 
peas, velvet beans, and peanuts. The best 
varieties of these crops have been selected 
and prepared in a tentative list. Prof. 
W. H. Darst, director of the pure seed 
division, reports great interest in the 
movement and says that several groups 
of farmers are now forming local units 
of the State Association. Copies of the 
rules and standards and the list of varie- 
ties may be obtained from Prof. Darst 
at State College. 

IV 


News Flashes From County Agents. 
Here are news flashes from county 
agents all over Tarheeldom :— 








ries of milk to the local cheese 
factory reached 12,500 pounds on Saturday, 


May 4. Assurance that the factory will be 






lias caused increased interest in 





purebred Hereford bulls have 


been placed in the county to revive interest 
i 1 cattle. 

Buncombe.—A pasture tour was held under 
the direction of the Buncombe County live- 





stock committee 





Beaufort.—Three more cars of hogs were 
Ippe i ¢ } 

Edgecombe.—A campaign to eradicate rats 

has been rt Prizes will 

> Ss ( I >t rning in the 

ber of rat tails. A car of lambs 


Nash.—J. W. Moore of the Red Oak com- 
munity has made a two-ear selection of corn 
from Bi Prolific which has been giving 
good yields in the county. 





ld 

Pasquotank.—Twenty-two cars of May peas 
have been shipped from Elizabeth City since 
the season began. The best grades sold for 
$3 to $3.50 a basket. 

Cabarrus.—Austrian winter peas sowed with 
oats or barley are looking fine and promise a 
high quality of hay. In 1927 there were only 
220 pounds sowed; last fall 2,280 pounds were 
sowed, 


[ eee : { 
| VOICE OF THE FARM 
= - ee — — - — aa 
“The Farmer Asks Only a Square 
Deal” 
OUR editorial entitled “The Farmer 
Asks Only a Square Deal” is excel- 
lent, and I herewith introduce you to 


The Progressive Farmer 


your farm readers of the South, as a 
“Master farm paper editor.” 

“Shake, man, shake!” 

The debenture plan as outlined in last 
week’s paper seems to me the best way 
in which agriculture can be helped in a 
high tariff country, and I hope all the 
farmers of every section of our nation 
will get behind it, and have it 
into law. Hurrah for the Grange! Let 
her come. R. STERLING GRAVES. 

Caswell County, N. C. 

II 
HAVE just read your editorial “The 

Farmer Asks Only a Square Deal.” It 
is the best presentation of the matter that 
has come under my observation. Your 
argument for either the breaking down of 
the tariff as it now stands or the appli- 
cation of the same principles to farm prod- 
ucts in order to place the farmer on some- 
what an equal footing with the manufac- 
turer is unanswerable—and at the same 
time so plain that a “wayfaring man 
though a fool” may understand it. 


It is a pity that this editorial cannot 
be reproduced in every paper and maga- 
zine in the United States. Can’t you 
get a copy of it in the hands of every 
Congressman and United States Senator ? 
It might cause some of the more sensible 
and fair-minded members of these bod- 
ies to see the point that you make. 

B. W. CROUCH. 

Saluda County, S. C. 

















lighten YOUR Labor 


O MATTER how far you live from the gas mains, you do not have 
to wrestle with an old-fashioned stove and shovel coal like a stoker; 
nor do you have to waste your valuable time waiting for a pokey fire 


to cook your meals. 


The Florence Oil Range is so easy to light, so easy to regulate and is 
such a quick range that it eliminates all the drudgery from cooking. 

The Florence burner is very short and without wicks, so that the heat 
is focused right on the bottom of the cooking vessel. The heat is intense 
‘and without smoke or odor. Kerosene (coal oil) is a most inexpensive 
fuel and you use it only when actually cooking. 

The Florence Oven, with the “baker’s arch” and patented heat-distrib- 
utor, prevents food burning on the bottom and browns things evenly 
all over. All Florence products are sturdily built and beautifully 
finished in different tones of enamel. They are for sale by leading 
hardware, furniture and department stores everywhere. 

Send for your free copy of “Shorter Kitchen Hours”, the new Florence 
booklet. It contains useful recipes and many practical household hints. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 143, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branches and warehouses in principal cities and dealers everywhere. 


FLORENCE 








Flock owned 
by A. Baker 


® 











These chickens were fed a 


Whitesboro 
Weras.... 





rowing mash containing 5 


POUNDS of COTTON SEED MEAL to each 100 pounds ot 


grain. 





* Today— The Chick 
‘“ Tomorrow—The Pullet 
“Next Day—The Laying Hen 











Balance their Ration with COTTON 
SEED MEAL and it’s just no time at all 
until Your Chicks Mature. 


Cottonseed Meal can be effectively used in the baby chick 
starter and the mash ration for growing pullets. It not only 
lowers the cost of your feed, but makes healthy, productive 
birds. We have a folder that tells you how—suggests rations 
and is based on actual research work conducted in our State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. We send this folder to you 
FREE. Every poultry raiser should have a copy. Sign and 
mail coupon below—TODAY. 










Profitable 
Poultry 
Production 





without cost to me: 


EDUCATIONAL Service DEPARTMENT CP-9 
Cottonseed Products Association 

915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

809 Palmetto Bldg., Colwmbia, S. C. 


Please send me your booklet, “Profitable Poultry Production,” 
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| use it daily 


“T am never without 
‘Vaseline’ Petroleum 
Jelly. I find it good 
for internal as well as 


external use.’’ 








OT one but hundreds of 


women write to us con- 
tinually about the many uses 
they find for ‘‘Vaseline’’ Pe- 
troleum Jelly. For ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly is a unique substance, a 
mineral product that has in- 
trinsic healing properties and 
helps nature heal. 


It relieves burns and scalds. 
Heals cuts and scratches. 
Soothes bumps and _ bruises. 
Relieves sore throat, tickling 
coughs, huskiness and head 
colds. Keeps small ailments 
from becoming big ones. 


There is nothing miraculous 
about ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum 
Jelly. It is a natural healing 
substance, refined to perfect 
purity by the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company. 


Hardly a home is without 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly. On sale at all 
drug stores — in jars and tubes. 


And remember, when you buy, 
that the trademark Vaseline 
on the package gives you the 
assurance that you are getting 
the genuine product of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons’d. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d, 1929 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 











SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
PROGRESS | 








HESE newsy items of farm progress 
in the Palmetto State are caught on 
the fly fromthe county farm agents :— 
I 


Anderson.—Austrian win- 
ter peas sowed last fall are 
making a_ better showing 
than was expected. Even on 
our poorest soils, where good 
inoculation was secured, the 
growth is a foot tall or 
taller. Dillard Watson sow- 
ed 5 acres on poor gravelly soil October 
16. Some of these peas were more than 
two feet high when plowed under April 
20.—S. M. Byars. 





Newberry.— Plans are being com- 
pleted for a dairy herd improvement as- 
sociation to include herds of Greenwood, 
Laurens, and Newberry counties. Im- 
proving the dairy herds of members will 
be accomplished through the keeping of 
production, feed, and income records of 
each cow, on the basis of which unprofit- 
able cows may be eliminated and feeding 
done more economically.—T. T°. Cooley. 


Florence.—One farmer, who shipped 
demonstration-fed hogs in last car, re- 
ceived 1114 cents a pound in Richmond, 
which was top price for that day. His 
neighbor, who would not adopt demon- 
stration feeding methods, sold at 9 cents 
on the same market.—J. W. McLendon. 

IV 


Clarendon.—Since the first of De- 
cember I have shipped codperatively 26 
cars of hogs, many of these being dem- 
onstration fed. This was done, too, in 


-the face of a complete failure of our corn 


crop last year.—F. M. Rast. 
Vv 
Newberry.— All hatcheries in the 
county have been running at full capacity 
and cannot supply the demand for baby 
chicks.—T. M. Mills. 
VI 
McCormick. — Closer cotton rows 
and a more intelligent use of fertilizer 
are noted as a result of a campaign for 
better methods of cotton production on 
the cotton contests.—Thos. W. Morgan. 
vil 


Fairfield—Most of our farmers are 
well pleased with beardless barley. We 
will save some seed this year for the 
first time. Practically all the barley seed 
was treated for smut before sowing.— 
R. H. Lemmon. 

Vill 


Saluda. — Additional expansion of 
breeding herds of dairy cattle was made 
this month, seven registered Jerseys and 
four registered Guernseys being purchas- 
ed. In addition, four purebred dairy 
bulls were placed in the county this 
month.—Claude Rothell. 

1X 


Richland.—During the month I as- 
sisted in placing three purebred bulls that 
will be used in three different communi- 
ties on family cows largely. While we 
still have quite a few scrub and grade 
sires, they are getting fewer and fewer 
each year.—J. R. Clark. 


Xx 


Abbeville.—Our farmers have bought 
fertilizer materials to the amount of 
4,000 tons, at an average saving of $9 
per ton. About 500 tons of nitrate of 
soda has been bought codperatively, also, 
—Z. D. Robertson. 

XI 


Orangeburg.—Five farmers have en- 
tered the ton-litter contest and there are 
several other prospects.—R. F. Kolb. 


XII 


Spartanburg.— Most farmers this 
year are spacing their cotton rows about 
36 inches. Farm practice in this respect, 
will be greatly improved this year, largely 
as a result of the cotton contest.—Ernest 
Carnes. 

XIII 

Pickens. — We have 26 boys’ clubs 
with more than 500 members. We are 
conducting four phases of club work: 
Corn, cotton, poultry, and pig clubs.—T. 
A. Bowen. 
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Like 
Buying a 
Dollar 

for Fifty Cents 


A Farmer-Banker Said 








TALK was about side-dressing cotton with Chilean 
Nitrate. 

“Does it pay as well as they say it does,” a young 
tenant farmer asked. 

“Does it pay,” repeated a farmer-banker in the 
group. “It’s like buying a dollar for fifty cents... the 
surest way to make money that I know.” 

We can’t promise that Chilean Nitrate will double 
your crop — though it often does that and more. 
But it will make more cotton for you and help you 
beat the weather and the weevil. 





Whether you put 
out Chilean Nitrate 
by hand or with a 
distributor, it is easy 
to handle, because 
of its good mechan- 
ical condition. 











ASNT ECONO 





Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the good old “Soda” that 
800,000 farmers used last year. It is the world’s 
only natural nitrate fertilizer—the real thing, not 
synthetic or artificial. 

Complete Fertilizer Information 


Our new illustrated folder “Side Dressing Cotton 
and Corn” tells how to apply Chilean Nitrate. The 
folder is free. Please ask for Book No. 10, or tear 
out this advertisement and mail it with your name 
and address written on the margin, 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Building, Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
In writing please refer to Ad No. U-38 


wen WITRATE OS 


























y for 
» * iF or y - ” 
ITs SODA (GES) Nor LUCK, 
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distribute 
PRODUCTS 
the 


FARM, 
oa < 
= 
"Paneer 
G. & H. BARNETT 


COMPANY 


1078 Frankford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


UST as they do indis- 

pensable work on the 
trucks which deliver pro- 
ducts of the farm to thou- 
sands of city dwellers, 
Black Diamond Files are 
equally necessary for cut- 
ting and shaping jobs 
on the farms themselves. 


Black Diamond Files are 
made to cut sharply. Well 
balanced and durable, they 
represent the best file 



















Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE 


value money can buy. COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
Your hardware dealer can U.S. A. 
supply you with shapes 
and sizes for every demand. ee 
the Standard of Quality 





alee advertisements in The Pro- Water Pumps Water 


gressive Farmer you can depend on getting | night and day with Rife’s Hydraulic Ram. No atten- 
a square deal. tion, no expense. Write for free catalog. 


H. T. OLSEN, i9 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 











TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Spiers following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 
Pre-war 


Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled tb....$0.06% $0.07 $0.07% * ae 
Potatoes, Vis. Round White, ly 1) Ph) H2Y 1.45 1.14 
PLOOS, GUONGOE. CUE. Sin icescssaeass 10.95 11.40 9.60 779 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 13.04 12.80 2.57 715 
Egos, fresh firsts, GOS. .....-.0.s00% 29% 26% 28H, 21% 
Mens, NeGuy: We, TOs. i ckcceweesns ae JI2YH vt BR: 
CO tt |: a AY 43 44 26 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.16% 1.27% 1.9414 1.14% 
Carn. NO. 2 Mixed. Bibi. censsaeece es * 87 *91 1.02% O5Vr 
Cats, NO. 2 Ute. ON. icciicecsacevs 4634 50% 8% ASY 
Hay, No. 1 tanothy, ton... .. 0.0.00 20.50 21.50 21.50 17.80 
* New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, Ib. .......... 1965 2055 hz 1328 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp'ld’g Rose, No.1, bbl.+6.62Y% 6.02% "|, alll rr 
d {pples, Rome B’ty, good to fancy, bkt. 2.123 4, 1.70 Bre ae 
*No. 3. + Fla. No. 1 best. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Sotto MANGE ois ok kdceiasouesexas 12% NIA) AM be is 8 i oe 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel $1.10 Eggs, dozen .. : a5 es ... 15@16 
Ment GAC: OOUNE 5. ecKsdia Chace wes 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ........ . 90@100 
ey a OY es er 80@82 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


PAAAAPAARP ODD PAPEL AAD DO 


HOLSTEINS FOR-PROFIT / 


More Dollars per Cow per Year 


There is always a ready market for Holstei Th 
Everywhere predominate in 30 states and comprise er oy ot 
all pure-bred dairy cattle in the United States. Wide distribution makes 
















selection easy. Extension Service 
Send for The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Literature 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, an oe AmenICA 
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(Continued from page 12) 

face and then, to Jack’s bewilderment, 
the blood began to mount to his pal’s 
temples. 

“Gotta have bandages and a sling!” 
muttered Rod. ‘No other way. Excuse 
me, Miss.”’ Off came Rod’s sweater and 
then to Jack’s amazement Rod began to 
“peel” his shirt. Rip! The useful gar- 
ment was torn in two pieces. Rip, Rip! 
Rod, standing there in the chilly atmos- 
phere of a spring day with his muscular 
arms bared to the shoulders was calmly 
fashioning splint and sling while his fair 
protegee stood with downcast eyes and 
Jack Barry, now that the emergency 
was over, let out a chuckle which was in- 
stantly suppressed by Rod’s warning 
glance. 

“You'll do fine now, Miss,” assured 
Rod as he helped the injured girl into 
the car. “It’s only a few miles to Mil- 
ford and I'll have you there in a jiffy. 
Jack sit back there and look after her. 
Mister, you sit here with me. Now just 
what happened, anyway?” 

Gears meshed and the big car was 
away at top speed. ‘Wheel crashed,” an- 
swered the injured man. “We were off 
the gravel before you could say ‘Jack 
Robinson.’ Mighty lucky you happened 
to come along young men,” he added 
turning to Jack who, nothing loath, was 
holding a brown head pillowed on his 
shoulder. “My name is Burnett and this 
is my daughter Helen. We might both 
have died had it not been for you lads.” 

“Forget it, sir,’ said Jack, then added 
truthfully, “the pleasure is all mine. I’m 
Jack Barry and the hero in front is Rod- 
ney Spencer. The luck is that Rod hap- 
pened to be coming in over the gravel 
rather than over the slab. That lift was 
a bit too much for me.” 

‘But where did you learn all those 
things?” asked the girl pressing against 
Jack as the speeding car took a bad 
bounce. “I never in my life saw anyone 
act so quickly and do just the right thing 
like you and your friend did.” 

“Scoutcraft,” answered Rod not entire- 
ly willing to be left out of the conversa- 
tion. “We just finshed up the degree 
work which taught us first aid. You are 
our first patients.” 

“Thank the Lord for Scoutcraft!” 
ejaculated the man fervently. “I'm a 
farmer and I know little about Scouting 
which I thought was for city boys. But 
if it will help train boys to act as you 
boys have I’m for it. You can count on 
one more friend because I’m a new neigh- 
bor. Just bought the Hinkle farm here 
in the Valley and was on my way to close 
the deal.” 

“Why, that’s fine!” cried Jack. 
be in school here, Miss Burnett. 
school, old Consolidated High.” 


“You'll 


Great 


“Call me Helen,” said Jack’s new friend 
as the buildings in Milford could be seen 
in the distance. “I don't think we can 
hardly be called strangers after what's 
happened, do you?” 

“lll say you’ve got grit, Helen,” Jack 
commented admiringly as they drew up 
before the doctor’s office. “Never a 
squawk after you were sure your dad 
was all right and never a word while 
Injun there was splinting up that arm.” 

“Why do you call him Injun?” queried 
the girl with quick curiosity. But again 
Rod had taken command of the situation 
and was carefully helping his injured pas- 
sengers from the car. A moment later 
kindly old Doctor Criswell was looking 
after his patients. A quick examination 
of Burnett’s bleeding head, a new com- 
press and bandage, the assurance that the 
wound was not serious and Doctor Cris- 
well turned to Miss Helen. Off came 
Rod’s homely improvised splint and the 
surgeon’s skilled fingers were exploring. 

“Only a simple fracture, young lady,” 
announced the old doctor. “But if it 
hadn't been for this first aid work you 
might have had a mighty serious injury 
in bringing you here. Couldn't have done 
better myself. Mighty clever, too.” The 
doctor beamed and chuckled as he looked 
Over Rod’s cornstalk splint. “Where did 
you learn all this, Rod?” 

“Lone Scout work, doctor,” answered 
Rod. “Just finished up our degree work 
a little while ago and had intended to 
have you give us a test but this happened 
before we had a chance. Glad [I made a 
passable job of it.” 


The Progressive Farmer 


“You'd make a surgeon,” assured Doc. 
tor Criswell, “and I want you to help me 
a bit while I fix up this arm. I'll even 
lend you a shirt seeing yours was sacri- 
ficed in such good cause,” and the old 
doctor grinned at Rod. 

“Well, I’m a son-of-a-gun! Forgot all 
about it!” Blushing painfully Rodney 
Spencer rushed out to retrieve his sweater 
which had been hastily thrown into the car 
in his haste in starting. Jack Barry's 
grin widened as Rod came back into the 
office but there was no self-conscious- 
ness as Rod received instructions and 
with deft, strong fingers assisted Doctor 
Criswell at his task. 


“You'd make a soldier, Miss Helen,” 
applauded the physician, “or a war nurse 
which means just as brave. Just take 
care of that arm and you'll soon be good 
as new again. You've been mighty lucky 
all around. And I’m glad we aré¢ to know 
you folks better.” 

“How can I ever repay you boys?” 
inquired Mr. Burnett as Rod and Jack 
prepared to leave after assuring him that 
they would arrange to have his car look- 
ed after. “I haven't much money here, 
but—” 

Now it was Rodney Spencer whose em- 
phatic “Forget it!” carried the stern ring 
of a man who will not be denied. “To 
begin with, Mr. Burnett,” continued Rod- 
ney, “we would have done what we did 
for anyone, but as we are Scouts this gave 
us an exceptional chance to render a Good 
Turn. A true Scout does not take pay for 
help, no matter how valuable it might 
be. Then you are to be our neighbors 
and that adds a double pleasure.” 


As Helen Burnett extended her left 
hand in parting, Rod’s rare smile which 
transfigured his dark features flashed. 
Solemnly he extended his left hand also 
and gave his new friend the Scout hand- 
clasp. “You are all in style now with the 
30y Scout grip,” said Rod. ‘You see we 
shake with the left hand. Folks will be 
up to see you folks when you get moved.” 


“Doctor,” remarked the young patient 
as her father began telephoning to ap- 
prise his wife of their accident but safety, 
“that dark boy is the handsomest fellow 
I ever saw. Are his folks dark like 
he is?” 

“Look out, young lady,” warned the 
old doctor teasingly. “That chap’s a go- 
getter. Boy leader of everything around 
here. He might run off with you. The 
Spencers are rather dark and there's a 
tradition that Rodney has a trace of In- 
dian blood direct from one of the great 
war chiefs. But I think that’s bunk. He’s 
just an American boy and a mighty fine 
one. And the Spencers are ‘quality folks’ 
if there is any such thing. Well, you'd 
best get over to the hotel and get a room 
now.” 

As Helen Burnett fought pain that 
night with no outcry it was not to be 
wondered at that she found her thoughts 
turning often to a tall, lithe figure with 
dark and somber face. And as she fell 
asleep it was to dream of that flashing 
smile which seemed to open windows of 4 
soul. 

(Continued next week) 
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| By R. QUILLEN—Copyrisht, 1929, by | 


Publishers Syndicate | 
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“T was goin’ to the show last nigh 
Pa wanted to write his last will an’ tes- 
tament and I had to show him how I 
wanted it fixed.” 

“A woman don't know what sufferin 
is until she tries to set an’ entertain swell 
callers when she knows her beans aré 
scorchin’.” 
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Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





and address. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 


(659R) 17 


















































FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 
266 acre farm, well watered, well fenced for dairy- 
ing; fertile soil, eight room dwelling with basement, 
three barns, one tenant house, located near graded 
school and high school and four churches. Priced 
$4,500 for quick sale. Will Mann, Mebane, N. C. 














VIRGINIA 


Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 
Co., Chase City, Va. 








200 acre farm for rent, year 1930. 125 acres fertile 
land under cultivation. 21 miles of Norfolk, Va. Near 
Northwest, Va. Stone road to Norfolk. W. L. Murphy, 
Cambridge, Md. 





We invite you to come to the Valley of Virginia, 
Rockbridge County, and locate where land is reason- 
able. We have a most excellent climate, good schools 
and churehes. Fine roads; two national highways, 
from north to south and from east to west. We have 
a market here for everything produced on the farm. 
Our farmers are not confined to any one crop; wheat, 
corn, tobacco, oats, barley and hay. This is in the 
blue grass region and the finest of cattle, sheep and 
hogs are raised here. ‘This is a great poultry section. 
Dairying is a big feature in this county. We have blue 
grass pasture nine months in the year. Write and tell 
us what you want or come to see us. We are confi- 
dent we can show you homes that will please and at 
reasonable prices. R. B. Moses, Lexington, Va. 
ee 








POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 





Certified Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 


5,000, $1.25 per 1,000. Tomato 
Stone, Matchless, 
mossed: 500, 65¢c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 








plants—Baltimore, 


roy Best, Marglobe; roots damp 


$4.50. Ruby King 


Pepper plants: $1.75, 1,000. Cabbage plants: 65c, 
1,000. All plants ready. Sims Potato Plant Co., 


Pembroke, Ga. 





FLOWERS 





Hundred Flower Plants postpaid 


for $2.50. Extra 


large and once transplanted. 10 Delphinium, 10 Giant 


Dahlia Zinnia, 10 Sweet William, 
10 Snapdragons, 10 
Coneord, N. C. 


20 Petunia, 10 Asters, 10 Stock, 
Portulaca. Crowell’s Plant Farm, 


10 Scarlet Sage, 





POTATOES 





Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 
C. 


Maxton, N. 


1,000. Geo. Daw, 





Porto Rican Potato plants, $1 per thousand. J. R. 


Harrison, Coffee, Ga. 


POTATOES 





Porto Rico Potato plants for sale, 
April, 
Batten, 


f.o.b. Government inspected; 


livery; cash with order. J. R. 


per 1,000, 
j June de- 
Winokur, Ga. 





Improved purple skin Porto 


spected; prompt shipment. $2 thousand; 5 
$1.50. Reference, any Methodist 


Williams, Alma, Ga. 


minister. 


Rico Potato slips; in- 
,000 or more, 
Rev. C. R 





POTATO PLANTS FOR 
Purple skin Porto Ricos, 


SALE 
state inspected, 


F. O. B. Alma: $1.75 per 1,000. 


$1.60 per 1,000 in 


EAGLE PLANT CO. 


Growers 


10,000 lots. 


Bonded Dealers 


Alma, Ga. 





Porto Ricos, $2 oak rae postpaid. Cloverdale 


Farms, Williamston, 8. 





Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.65, 
Lovin E. Deal, Patterson, Ga. 


1,000; 5,000, $1.40. 





Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, 
Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, G 





Pure 6 Porto | Rico Potato plants 
up, $1.25. A. Cameron, Alma, 








$1.75; 5,000, $7.50. 


$1.50, 1,000; 5,000 





Leading varieties Potato plants, 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


postpaid: $2, 1,000. 





SII III LLG SII IIS aiid 


~ PLANTS 


PPA III 











NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











BULBS 


Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1.25. 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Bermuda Onions: $1, 1,000. 
00. Weaver Plant Com- 











Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Sweet Potato slips: 
pany, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1, 
1,000. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Millions of field-grown Tomato and Cabbaga plants 
now ready. Any variety, 500 $1; 1,000 $1.50 prepaid. 
€. J. Holeomb, Courtland, Va. 











Pure red skin Porto Rico, $1.50 





Campbell, Rt. 2, Surrency, Ga. 


per 1,000, o.. We 





J. H. & J. C. Carter, Rockingham, 
Nancy Ha 











Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Po 


postpaid. O. D. Murray, Catawba, 


Potato plants, $1. 35 per 











Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 10,000 lots: 
Co., Baxle, 
Potato “wr $1.75, 1,000; 5, 000 lots 
Fi irm, 


Prompt shipments. TFrarber Plant 








lots: $1.2 000. Georgiz Plant 








"Porto Fo Southern Queen, Early Triumph, | 
Halls: $2, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 








CAN SHIP % MILLION PER WEEK 


Full stamp state certified Yellow Yams or 
Pink Skin Porto Rico, Red Improved Porto 


Rico and Early Triumph, 


at $1.70, 1,000, 


5,000 or more, $1.40 per thousand; Alma. 
Good rooted; full count; prompt shipping 
absolutely guaranteed. Dealers wanted. 


TURNER PLANT CO. 


Ima, Ga. 





100 Acres Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, Collard and 
Tomato plants, $1 thousand; Pepper and Sweet Po- 
tto, $1.75. Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, 





Virginia. 
Improved Porto Rican S oahaa<s plants: $1.65, 1,006; 
over four thousand, $1.2 New Stone and Greater 


Baltimore Tomato Bohn $1, 1,000. Dowdy Bros. 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Fifty millions genuine “government certified Potato 
plants. 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 over, $1.65. Strong To- 
mato plants: 500, ; 1,000, $1." Promptness guaran- 
teed. Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


RS 








SWEET POTATO PLANTS, $2.00 THOU- 
SAND; 10,000, $17..50. 


Cabbage and Collard plants for summer 
heading, $1.00 thousand. Tomato $1.50; 
Pepper $2.00. Prompt shipments of 
good plants or money back 


J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY 
Franklin, Va. 


Buy Reliable Tomato, Egg, Sweet and Hot Pepper 
and Potato plants. Leading varieties: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25. Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

Teading varieties Cabbage, Collards, Onions: $1, 
,000. Tomatoes: 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25. Potatoes and 
Pepper: 100, 50c; 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2; postpaid. 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 








Two hundred thousand Porto Rico Potato plants 
weekly; $2 thousand. Peppers, $2.50 thousand. To- 
Matoes, $2.50 thousand. Immediate shipment. Charges 
collect. State inspected. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Con- 
cord, N. C. 












Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, 


and Nancy Hall Potato, $1.50 
shipment, 


Ga.—Porto Rican 
per 1,000. Prompt 





Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000 to 5,000, 


1.50. Dealers, $1.50 f.o.b. Baxley. H. B. Stone, 


Saxley, Ga. 





Improved red re Porto Rico Potato plants, 
per 1,000; postpaid. Clyde Davis, 





and treated, . 
Chesterfield, S. C. 


Potato 
$2; 500, 
North 





ts.—Nancy Hall and 





na. 








~ Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per ~ thousand; : five 
thousand or more, $1.25 per thousand. 


Farm, Bristol, Ga. 


- Porto Rico: : 1,000, 
; postpaid, Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, 


~~ Genuine Porto Rico Pot: nto plants, gover nment in- 
spected; $1.40 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.25 per 1,000. 


B. Moore, Pitts, Ga, 


Porto Rico Pota ato plants 1 re ady; i 
post: $2, 1,000; express collect, $1. 50. Marks Plant 
r ¢. 


Farm, Buies Cree 


~ by prepaid parcel 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 


PLANTS 


Government inspected. Can ship into any 
state. $1.75 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.50. 


We trade QUALITY and 


SERVICE for 


your business. Let us prove it. We are 
reliable, have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 


Ima, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato sprouts from vine grown slips, 
parcel post, $1.25 a thousand; by express, $1 a thou- 
sand. H. F. Hardy, La Grange, N. 


c. 





Fine large size Tomato plants; Greater Baltimore 
(early large red): 250, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 
$7.50. Guaranteed to reach you not wilted. Also Cab- 
bage, Onion, Pepper and Sweet Potato. Catalog free. 
Progress } Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. 








SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Government inspected. 
$1.75 thousand; 10,000, $15.00. 


Tomato plants $1.00. Pepper plants $1.50. 
No order too large. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WHOLESALE PLANT COMPANY 


Waycross, Ga. 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, Yellow and Pur- 
ple, $1.50 1,000. Millions of Tomato plants, Baltimore, 
Stone, Marglobe, 500 65c; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50. Ruby 
King Pepper plants, $1.50 1,000. Roots mossed, ship 
day order received. Triangle Plant Co. Pembroke, Ga, 








- Brostproct Cabbage plants, leading varieties: large, 
open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. Bermuda 
Onion Plartts $1; Collards $1; Tomato plants $1; Ruby 

ing Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato: $1.50. 1.000. Ab- 
anges _brompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 








s Better Plants.—Tomato, Sweet Bell pepper 
te Hot Pepper, also Eggplants. Prepaid: 500, $1.5 
7,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1 Sweet Potato Be tnd 
orto Rico, Early Triumph, Norton Yam, Pumpkin 
$1.25; Big Stem Jersey and Jersey Sweet; prepaid: 500. 
1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and 
ever, ‘$1.2 25 per 1,000, Good plants and prompt ship- 
Ment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 








Porto Rico and Nancy Hail Plants, seec 
treated for disease. Plants well ponte’. $2. 


prepaid. J. J. Barringer, Conover, 











N. ¢ 


Nancy Hall Potato plants, grown from select t seed, 


$1.75 thousand: prepaid. Order 


filled day received, 
You will be pleased. M. R. Duke, 


Dresden, Tenn, 








selected 


Lightsey Plant 


by 


1emically 
> thousand 





IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICO 


Government inspected; $1.60 per thousand. 
Lots of ten thousand, $1.25, 
We fill our orders. 


SMITH BROS. PLANT CO. 


Baxley, Ga 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico plants wi with strong root 
system, from pure chemically treated seed $2.25 thou- 
sand prepaid. Barringer Plant Farm, Newton, N. C,. 


~~ Genuine Porto Rico | Potato ‘plants: $1.50 thousand; 
5,000, $7; 10,000, $13.50; f.o.b. express. 


plants, prompt shipment. Grady Turner, Rt. 3, Macon, 


Georgia 


Porto Rico Potato plants; government rights for all 


potato sales; $1.25 thousand. Supply big and little 
orders. No mixed plants. For reference, the National 
Lightsey Plant Co., 


Bank, Brunswick, Ga. Dubberly 
Bristol, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants; government in- 
spected; $1.75 per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.50. Qual- 


ity and service my motto. Have your banker look me 
J 


up. It pays to do business with business people. B. J. 


fiead, Alma, Ga. 


Guaranteed 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Red Bliss and Norton Yam 


Potato plants; raised from the 


vine; 


press; $2.25 prepaid. Grown by J. 
Cc, 


Hargett, Raleigh, N. 


$2 per 1,000, ex- 
Moore, 514 E. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato 


shipment. Government inspected. $ 
i0,008, 






ed; $1.25 thousand expressed; 
Plant | Farm. Gainesville, G 


plants for 


immediate 
1.50 thousand mail- 
Gainesville 





JOHNSON’S SHO- GRO. POTATO PLANTS 
ARE BETTER 


PORTO RICO and 
$1.75, 1,000; 5,000 


up, 


NANCY HALLS: 


First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 


ments absolutely guaranteed. 
any bank or banker. 


References: 


JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 


“Potato Plants.—Porto Rico 


Yam, Early Triumph, Japanese 








2 icy 
Yam, 


Eastern 
and Old 


Time Spanish, $2.50 per thousand parcel po atpatd. Ad- 


dress C. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C 





Porto Rico Sweet Potato ney 
livered by parcel post. Order 
delivery. State inspected. R. 


Lake Plantation, Summerville, 


now 
B. 
Ss 


$2 per thousand, de- 


or June 


Simmons, Schultz 
i 





IMPROVED PORTO RICANS, NANCY 


HALL EARLY TRIUMPH 


Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 or 


more, $1.50 per thousand. 


Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand. 


Prompt service, satisfaction 


ALTMAN PLANT CO., 
Ga. 


Alma, 


guaranteed. 





Big Reduction Sale Porto Rico potato plants ‘Better 


Quality’ fresh direct to your mail 


box $1.45 
9 





thousand 





plus postage, large orders express ). Cash with 

order, Bullard Bros. Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 
Certified bunch and long vine Porte Rico, Nancy 

Halls and Dooley Potato plants, true name, 75 


delivered. We guarantee to fill 


your order 





5 
within 24 


hours of time you specify to ship or return your money. 


Cupp Plant Co., Rt. No. 1, 


Cullman, 





TOMATOES 





Tomato plants: 300, $1; postpaid. 


Ci tawba, N. 









Tomato plants: 
Pt une hy _Newton, 








Le iding Tomato plants: rts: 100, ! 


200, atti) 1,000, 








O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 


Soe; 800, 


Murray, 


; prepaid. J. F. 


“i “postpaid. 





Best Tomato plants: 100, 40c; 


postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, 


Extra large Tomato plants, 
50c; 400, 75c. Expressed: 1, 
Darien, Ga, 


~ Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 


postpaid; 
100, 


Agee 





$1. 


500, $1.50; 


35c ; ¥ 200, 


Waiter Parks, 





__NURSERY STOCK 


Salesmen wanted. Con- 








sa 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 


Sest varieties. Prices right. 


Ga, 


Large stock. 
Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 








PEELED LILI ~~ 


2%. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Dae stocks Nitragin inoculation for all lex umes. 
I 





BEANS 





Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Talons, 
Biloxis, $2.25 bushel; Laredos, 


$5 


Baad bushie LE : 


Ww. 





Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, 


$1.95; Haberlandts, $2; Biloxis, 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. 


$2.15; 


Heels, 


Winstead- 





Genuine Otootan Soybeans.—Seed 
recleaned; six dollars per bushel, 


N. P. Gilchrist, Laurinburg, N. 


C. 


produced myself; 
with order. 





Buchanan’s Mung Beans.—Help the land, 
50c; 4, 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 


good for table use. 1 pound 


make hay, Ly, 


postpaid. 





Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. *~ 
Ht. M. 


small lots. Write for prices. 
Tennille, Ga. 





For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow 


bushel. Mammoth Brown Soybeans, 


‘Oversize’ Fertilizer makes 
Mills, Inc., Sanford, N. C. 


things 


Soybea 


Peanuts, Chufas, 
varieties. 
Franklin & Co., 


arge or 












per 


per ‘pus! iel. 


Sapona 





For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, 


Virginia Brown Soybeans, $2.70 
bags 12c¢ each. Joseph 


in season. New crop, recleaned ; 
FE. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 


2.70 bushel. 


Seed Rye 





CLOVER 





Free photographs information. 
Rock 


Early Southern Burr Clover, 


Address 


Originators 


c, 





CANE 





Buchanan’s recleaned Cane 


seed; 


early fodder. 


Amber, 100 pounds $2.50; Orange $2.50; Red Top $2.50; 


Sagrain $4.90; Texas Seeded Ribbon $4. 75. 


free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Catalogue 


Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 Nn. ©. 8. C., and Va..... 10¢c a word $9.50 per inch 
State plainly Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word G5 per inch 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama . 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. _—w- -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5¢ a word 4.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER {| - £&| eras ............ 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
. All , = editions. 550,000 Wee BOW. ovis vcccnsce 30c a word 30.80 per inch 
Mail your ny — ——— pt hy one Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
advance of publication date dditiona . ee ° ° tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
inertions same Tate. Write plainly. Address Classified pr eet Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. inch in table, 44 






CANE 

Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane. Greatest syrup cane. 
10 pounds $1.75; postpaid. Catalogue free. 3uchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Amber $1.20; Orange $1.20; Red Top $1.25; 10 bag 
lots only; 5 bags 5e higher; less quantity 10c higher. 
All per bushel, 3 bushel bags. 5 bag lots and less, 
check with order. 25 bag lots Amber, $1.15 per bushel. 
Lewis Seed Company, Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


CORN 


Shelled White Corn, $1.35 bushel, delivered, Mail 
check, United Farmers, Brunson, 8. C. 


GRASS 

Buchanan’s recleaned Sudan G 
frass. 100 pounds $5; 500, $3 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


KUDZU 


Now is the time to plant Kudzu seed, the everlast- 
ing pasture and hay legume. Free pamphlet. Eugene 
Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C 


PEANUTS mS 

Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 

North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25. 

Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
PEAS 


Peas for sale cheap. Clyde Davis, Neeses, S. C. 























free of Johnson 
Catalogue free. 



























Peas.—Whippoorwill mixed, $4 bushel. Same, con- 
taining 20% white, $3.80. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mixed Peas $3.75; Irons $3.90; Clays $3.90; Whip- 
poorwills $4.25. Choice, sound, new crop seed. Mail 
check. 2% bushels to bag. United Farmers, Brunson, 
South Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


For Sale.—Otootan, Laredo, Biloxi Soybeans; Early 
Speckled Velvet Beans; Brabham, Clay, Unknown, New 
Era and Mixed Peas; Stone Mountain and Watson 
Melon seed. Peas and Beans in stock until August 1. 
Write for prices. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 
man, Ga. 

















PIPPI DIEILI ELIS id 


POULTRY “AND EGGS 


BEAUTIFUL COCKERELS FOR SALE 
Now is the time to get your breeding cockerels for 
another season from fine blood tested stock, Prices 
reasonable. Stock excellent. March hatched. $1.50 
each. Act quick before they are all gone. BUNCH 
POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Statesville, N.C. 


BABY CHICKS 


Blood tested Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, 
$15 per hundred. Pennrington Poultry Farm, Reids- 
ville, N. C. 

Cc. 0. D. Reds only. $12 per 100. Excellent quality 
heavy type dark red. Mrs. Minnie Heishman, Harri- 
sonburg, Va. . 

Blue Ribbon Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, White 
Leghorns, $12 hundred; prepaid. Bartlett Poultry 
Farm, Bartlett, N. C. 




















Sarred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $9.75; heavy mixed, $8.75. Prepaid, live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Holterman’s Barred Rocks and Owen’s Reds. Chicks 
12c, Breeders from blood tested and trapnested stock. 
7. 2 Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 








CHEAPER TO RAISE CHIC KS NOW 
High prices during the rest of the year 
for poultry and eggs are indicated by 
continued shipments to Northern markets. 
Order Blue Ribbon chicks now and make 
some real money this summer and _ fall. 
Our prices are low and we ship only strong, 
healthy chicks. Write us today. 

BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
Desk J, Atlanta, Ga. 





Baby Chicks.—Tancred 300 egg strain White Leg- 
horns: 50, $5.50; 100, $9.95; 500, $48. Live delivery 
suaranteed, postpaid, Ww. A. Todd, Aulander, N. C. 








“Mathis Quality Chicks. Hea layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 














Big husky ~ chic § gu nteed to live, only 7c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. endl ay “certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Jet our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Free, brooders and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 
bred, blood tested, culled and inspected chicks. Write 
today for low reduced prices on May, June and July 
chicks. White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and_ broiler 
Trail’s n, Gordonsville, Va. 












chicks. 





End Poultry Fa 


8 » Comb “White Leg shorns: $ $9, 1 100. Bar- 

cks : $10, 100. Reds and White Rocks: $11, 100. 

Mixed: $8, 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed, Cull- 

ed for heavy layers of free range stock. Circular free. 

Special prices on larger orders, Jacob Niemond, Box 7, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 


Quality y Chie ks.—Rocks 12c; Reds llc; Wyckoff White 
Leghorns lle; postpaid. Flocks rigidly culled, eggs 
tested and selected : all purebred stock bred for high 
egg production. 100% live delivery assured, Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Mail your order today. Meyer- 
hoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, Va. 

















Baby Chicks. —Every breeder culled and blood tested 
by South Carolina Poultry Improvement Association, 
Clemson College, 8. C. Chicks from winners in shows 
and egg laying contests. We specialize in custom 
hatching. We are the largest Standard B.W.D. Tested 
hatchery in the state. Write for prices on chicks and 
custom hatching. Pee Dee Hatchery, Box 574, Harts- 
ville. S. C, 


tic, healthy, properly mated, properly incubated, 
blood tested chicks; 99 degree hatched. They live. 
Try them for wonderful results. Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks, now: $13.50, 100. Ruff Orpinatons, 
Wyandottes, $14.50. Leghorns: $12, 100. Black Giants: 
$16, 100. Post prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. Special 
prices on large orders. Booking also for fall. Capital 
Pou! ry Farms, Columbia, 8. C. 


(Classified . Ads. continued | on next page) 
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_ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


THE MEAT ‘AND 
MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale Our herd is strictly dual 

purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 


milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
©O., Route |, Advance, North Carolina. 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 

















Woman’s Home Companion.......... <4 
The Progressive Farmer...... eere $ 1.25 
NG Nias aan tale eed a wses SEES => 
The Progressive ‘Farmer...........- $1.25 
PERUOEEEE FROVIOW 2 ccccvccccovscveve 


The Progressive Farmer..... 


Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer............ $2. 1 0 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














TWO OR MORE BREEDS| 
alves. Well bred Jersey, Guernsey and Holstein 
prospects, $12.50; weaned calves, $20; purebred 


























) $25 up. Shawnee Dairy Cattle Co., Bort Worth, 
Texas 
on ne ae 
PPR ees ee 
APPLES _ _ 
Nice Sun-dried Apples: 50 pounds $5.50; 100 poun 
$10 Booking orders for Abruzzi nd Common Rye 
H. McIntosh, Wayesville, N 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station Miss. 
a 
All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95 Write for sample. 
Never id through agents 


Mac Ie ‘nry Serge Co 1719 
West Nort Avenue Baltimore Mia 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. 
ing pictures of harvester 





Process Co., Salina, Kans 


FARM MACHINERY 
New Letz Mills.—One No. 230 and one No. 344 at 








le than dealer’s cost. Ward Buhrman, tox «24, 

RALEIGH, N. C ARS 2 2 ee 
FERTILIZER 

Basis Slas-—-Stands or falls om its own merit—so far 


“CORNISH 
Dark Cornish eggs for sale from three grand pens; 
one pen from imported stock, first prize winners Mad 
ison Square Garden Cheek, Henderson, . on tA 


ot, JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Jersey Black Giant eges; blood tested, 16, $1.50; 
100, &7.50 Page Vick, Olmstead, Ky 








LEGHORNS 
Select White Leghorn pullets, $1.25 each South's 
oldest poultry farm Catalogue free. Keowee Farm, 
Calhoun, 8 ; 
Free, brooders and feed with our famous 307 ¢ 
blood White “chorn chicks, blood tested ane inspected 
Write for reduced May and June prices Trail’s End 


Gordonsville, Va 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

“‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rocks, direct from Uolterman 
both light and dark strains Eggs for sale. A. J 
Cheel Henderson, N. © 


WYANDOTTES 


Poultry Farm 








Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte eggs, chicks, stc 
258 egg record, 
ter layers; 
Catalogue 


Ledger-North American Contest. Win- 
excellent type; fine matings, low prices. 
Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian. Pa 














DUCKS 
Pekin ducklings: 25, $6; 50, $11.50; 100 
Runners ”» $5: 50, $9.50; 100, $18 
paid 100% live delivery guaranteed Or 
his 1 or write for circular Shenandoah 
Farm, Bridgewater, Va 
GUINEAS 
Pearl Guinea eggs, $1 setting prepaid J Fr 
Punch, Newton N.. © 
PEA FOWL 
Peafow ‘ te John W Boyd, South Boston, Va 
PHEASANTS 
Ringneck Pheasants eg dozen Chinchilla rab 
bits Kk. Ro Meadows, pa iy Tens 
TURKEYS 
Giant Bronze urkey eggs, 25ce each Fret Re 
Hiexory, N. ¢ 
Sourbon Red turkey res (reduced ozen $5. Mrs 
Otto Rone rallatin, n 
Goldbank Giant Bronze eggs and day old turkeys 
Free brooder Thomas Brothers, Clover, 8S. ¢ 


; TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Ducklings nd baby chicks Catalog furnished. 
Ridgeway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio 


LIVESTOCK | 





BERKSHIRES 
Large type egistered Berkshires Choice pigs: un- 
related pair nd trios Prices reasonable Satis 


tion guaranteed Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Rewistere ID c pigs L. Blackman, Nottoway Va 


Finest registered Durocs; pigs, gilts, sows Beect 
croft Farr Rellbuckle Tenn 


Duroes Pigs, 


40 pounds, $10; 80 to 90 pounds, $15 





All registered in buyer’s name KE F. Humphries 
Moyock, N. ¢ 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshires Service boars; fall 1 $s, male and fe 
male bred sprit tilts Gayoso Farms, Horn Lak 
Mississippi 
oO. 1. & 

©. T. C. pigs: bred gilts. W. T. Qwen Bedford, Va 
: POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered Poland Chinas Prices right G. G 


Hollandswort! Wytheville, Va 


Extra tine, registered, Big Type Poland China bovr 
shoats, $17 « 50 pounds, €. M. Staley, Woodford 


South Carolir 


Pigs! Pics! Pigs!—Fine, glossy fellow 


8 irefully 
selected, registered in buyer’s name Valley View 
Stock Farn Hoerrogate, Tenn 
K GUERNSEYS 

For Guernse diary heifer calves, write L. Terwi 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis 

JERSEYS 

fest bloodes Jersey bulls and cows cheap o D> 
Murray, Catawh nN. ¢ 
For Sale Rewistered Jersev cows, $125; calves $410 


Dis sputanta Va 


a "SHEEP AND GOATS 
Purebre registered Saane on buck kids, $15 up lue 
Mountain Ranch, Little Rock, Ark 


Chas. Chezil 





For Sale 1> ewes and 14 lambs: also one one-year 
old Suffolk buck J. P, Wyatt, Box 45, Raleigh, N. C 
2 DOGS 

For Salk « n heund;: long trial Pup, nine months 


old J Acres, Mount Clare, W Va 


Beautifully rked year old Collies; smart ancestors 
$6, $10 J. M. Sikes. Polkton. N r 


100% Liewellyn pups $25, for either sex 
for dark Brown Leghorn pullets, firearms 
radios. Correspondence a _ pleasure i 
Keysville Va 


Will trade 











Airedales.—Two months old pt puppies: su 
intelligence and bloodlines; males 
tales $7.50; pedigree and papers to register 
guaranteed Get t 
Braselton, Ga. 


Fowle r’s 
perior in ippearance, 
$12.50; fe 
Sofe 
hest. F 





ivery and satisfaction 
wler's Dixieland Kennels, 





it stands 
in the 
sty 





Institut i theories may be good—results 
field are better. H. P. Brown, Distributor, Win- 
n-Salem. 








KODAK FINISHING 
tolls Developed Free.—Prints, de to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 
Roll Films Developed Free Prints 3c, 4e, 5c 6 
Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 





White Co., 





Prompt service 


igham, Ala 





LIME 
Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
ise it Write us for literature American Limestone 
‘ ipan Knoxville, Tenn. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Can your fruits and vegetables in tin cans or glas 
rs Big bargain, Canner holds 24 No. 2 cans” only 
95; 2 dozen No. 2 cans free with canner; express 
I sh order today; only a limited number. South- 














1 ( Co., MeKinngy, Texss 
PATENTS 
{Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis 
Missouri 





Patents Write to B. P hi (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 MeGill Bldg 
Washington, D. ©. Honorable methods 

Patents Time counts in applying for patents Send 
ketch or model for instuctionrs ¢ 

How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘ 
form No charge for information on how to "ee 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-C 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 









































Young ne Learn the barber trade South’s best 
col e Commission while learning Graduates in de 
mond Free italog. Write Charlotte Barber Colle 
Charlott yn. < 

SHORTHAND 

Ruth Shorthand correspondence course fers cheapest, 

kest way into business $20 cash or $25 in ir 

s. payable $2 first lesson, $1 thereafter. Matt 

| Box 1075, Littl R Ar} 
TOBACCO 

Pobace g 15 pounds $1.50, Chewing 15 $2.25 
‘ rs hi 0 twists or plugs $1.80 Farmers 
i 1, Water Valley, Kentucky 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco Chewing, > pounds 

10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $ 5 Pipe free 
1 yostman United Farmers, Bari iwell Ky 

i ' » me eat Guar inteed be uicy 

leaf ewir y po 5O: 10, $2.75 sm 
Ne pound Mark Hamlin Agent Ter 





TREE KILLER 
Bo-K Enough to kill 50 trees, $1 bo-Ko ¢ 
Jonestown, Miss 











; NT OO 





Fruit et carloads Hamilton Co. <p 





Ww inted.- Small car fat hogs avera ing 150 te 250 

ds each; also could use about one truck load each 
week of fat ee hogs Catawba (Geanioaes Company 
Hickory, N. 














HELP OR SITUATION "WANTED: 





Wanted Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country Steady work food profits. MeConnon & 
Company, FR- oo 05 Memphis, Tenn 





"Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 





ville Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a age job for you The cost to you 
nall No ne taken For free booklet write 





Nashville b Alito Scho iL, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenness 


’ ~ww0wn ~ww- ove. ve 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit reeael for Sale 
Dept, 25, Concord, 








Ag ross waniea: Concord 





A ents wanted to sell Nursery Stock. Weekly ad 
c 














vance Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, N 

Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs 
Booklet free Rontanical 65, New Haven, Conn 

We start Soaps, Extracts, Per 


ou washOU a dollar 
G Experience unnecessary Carna 
‘looks Mo 


Get Our Free Sample Case 


fumes, Toilet 
n Co Cae | St. 





Toilet articles, flavor 














in nd specialties Wonderfully profitably LaDerma 
R. B., St. Louis. Mo 
1ily showing new Linenlike Tablecloth. Was 
tl » laundering Sample free Bests 
Park Station, Chica 
$2.95 Auto Seat Covers Cash tily; amazin all 
Ameriea Posteard brings leatherette sales outfit 
“Quality.””. FF513°> S. Dearborn, Chicago 
ts-$50 weekly selling Shirts No capital or 
experience needed Commissions in advance Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Br Iway, New York 





“1 to Resilver Mirrors at home. Immense 
1uto parts, tableware, etc Write for 
Sprinkle Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana 
A Business of You ir Own Making sparkling 
Nam ind Number Plates heckerboards, Sign 
I I nd sample free » *almer 558 Woost 











steady income; our line or food products 
. soaps No eash or experience needed 
free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St 


toilet 
Sample 


Taouis _Mo 





i orders for Dress Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, Hos- 
iery, Pajamas, Playsuits! Experience unnecessary. Out- 

ree Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., 


Pay Ei Every Day taking 














és. SEE BY THE ADS | 





(Ce EE ie from 


I gota 


nother one: 


lot more letters here. 


page 2) 


Let’s read 


Pinetown, N. C. 


Dear Bill:— 
Have you 


ickle you are getting into 


mall amount at first but it 


one at the end, so I 


stopped to think 
that contract for that strang 


think you had 


about what a 
when you signed 
er? It may be a 
is an awful large 
better 


stop that fishing trip and try to work out of 


that contract. He has mor 
think he has for I have 
it is $779,784.24. 


e sense than you 


figured it out and 
I think that’s what it is and 
if that isn’t right it is a mighty large 


amount, 


Your friend, 


There goes 
ness—and somebody else 
ures. 

don’t like the way they 
big figures. Let’s look 
ter :-— 


Dear Uncle Bill:— 
I am a girl 13 years old 
your pieces in The 


long time. From them I 


you are an honest man and 


that you have been 


What's the matter here 


Mittie Johnson. 


more of that pickle busi- 


writin’ big fig- 
anyhow ? 
keep on in them 
at another let- 


Laurens; S: C. 


and I have read 


Progressive Farmer for 


have learned that 
[ am very sorry 


deceived by that old 


crook that makes you think you are getting 


a bargain in paying him a 
week's work and keep 
till November 30. 

Oh yes! it seems to be 
you but wait until 


when he calls for 


last week (by my figures) 
will be 


$10,729,968. 23. 








Oh Uncle Bill! see what 
have made, but like most 
think ahead. 
don’t think me impudent fo 


you didn't 


I am such a friend that I 
it. Let’s put our 


a 
about the 
$10.24, then next $20.48 and 
over and over you must double it 


369,989.12, and for the 30 


cent for his first 


doubling it each week 


fine bargain for 
eleventh week 
and on the 
his week’s wages 


week Ss 


a rash trade you 


any one would do, 


Now, Uncle Bill, 


r writing this but 


simply can’t bear 


heads together and see if 


we can’t do something to break the contract. 


[am going to save all my 


els and 
Uncle Bill 
Are you going to tell Martha 


mistake? If you do I hope that she 


be disgusted with you for 
takes sometimes. 


pennies and nick- 


things to help you all I can, dear 


about your 
won't 
we all make mis- 


Please look over my figures and see if they 


are correct, and try, try, try, to get out of 


this. 


Here’s hoping that you 


will. 


A true friend, 
Mary Culbertson. 


Little girl, 
ter | ever see. 
about this thing. 

about what you say it 
sure you ain't made 
we better 
I know 
one with lots of figures. 
says — 


Dear Sir: 
I read your letter in The 
er each week and enjoy it 


one of the best things in 


is what you will have to pay 


a. ere 
2nd week 
3rd_ week 
4th week 
5th week 


6th week . Patan at 


7th week 
8th week 


9th week vewse a 
10th wee 
llth week 
12th week 
13th week 
14th week 
th wee 
16th 
17th 
18th 





<n 1 wv eek 
23rd week 
24th week 
25th week 
26th week 
27th week 
28th week 
29th week 


30th week 


Total all payments 


costs ? 
no mistake ? 
ead some more letters because 
most you can’t be 


you write the friendliest let- 
You got me kind of worried 
Is it so—honest Injun 


You right 
Maybe 


right. Here's 
Let’s see what it 


Progressive Farm- 


very much It is 
the paper. Here 
your hired hand: 


$ 01 


02 

04 

3 

16 

32 

64 

1.23 
marae 2.56 
5.12 
10.24 
29.48 
40.945 
81.92 
163.34 
327.68 
655.36 
1,319.72 
,621.44 
5,242.88 
10,485.76 
HY 971.52 
41,943.04 
83,3 ) 











Yours very truly, 


(Miss) Georgia 


Georgia, what ever 
down all them figures? 





Trick. 


made you put 
Why land sakes, 





The Progres 


ssive Farmer 
[ can’t never pay nothin’ like 
You sure you got that right? Why 
crickets, U'll be broke before this thing 
ever gets started. Good grief! Just go 
half way down that line and look what 
I got to pay. No wonder that —smiles 
ever time I give him the week’s wages, 
Why don’t he laugh right out loud, ha! 
ha! ha! ha! 


that! 
, Jiminy 


Well I'll stop this foolishness. I'll hunt 
him up right now and tell him to be get- 
tin’ a new job before Monday mornin’ be- 
cause he’s through here. 
No, I reckon not. 
contract ! 
sakes 
to do? 


Wait a minute! 
There’s that blamed 
And there was witnesses! 
alive! Now 


Land 
what am [ goin’ 


Friends I ain’t got no time to be writin’ 
you now or readin’ no more letters. [ 
got to do somethin’. Somethin’s got to 
be done. What in the world can I do? 
Whatever you do, don’t nobody tell Mar- 
thy. What in the world will I do? What 
in the world will I do? 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


DovdouFnowyour 
-Junday fchoolfes esson? 





Jeremiah Again Punished for his Unwel- 


come Warnings 
1. How long did Jehoiakim rule? 
2. Who succeeded him? 
3. What was the fate of Jehoiachin? 
4. Who next came to the throne of Judah? 
5. What course did Zedekiah pursue? 
6. In what did this result? 
7. Who was Pashur and what did he do? 


x 


. Why was Jeremiah beaten? 
. What did Jeremiah do upon his release? 
ANSWERS 

1. Jehoiakim ruled for 11 years, and 
destroyed practically all of the good work 
which his father, Josiah, had brought 
about. 

2. Jehoiakim was succeeded by his son, 
Jehoiachin or Jeconiah, who proved a 
weakling. 


3. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylonia, 
twice attacked Jerusalem. On the second 
visit, he took the king prisoner and led 
him captive, with 10,000 of his people, 
into Babylon. : 

4. Jehoiachin was succeeded by Zede- 
kiah, another son of Josiah, who was 
placed upon the throne by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 
came to the throne, 


5. Soon after he 


Zedekiah revolted against Babylonian 
rule. 
6. Nebuchadnezzar came at once to 


Jerusalem with his forces and laid sieg 
to the city. Until the fall of Zedekiah, 
the city remained in an almost constant 
state of siege. 

7. Pashur, priest and officer of the 
Temple of Solomon, ‘arrested Jeremiah 
for speaking in the sacred place, had him 
beaten and placed in the stocks. 

8. This was a part of the regular form 
of punishment inflicted upon offenders at 
this time. The floggings were severe, 
and many prisoners died beneath the lash. 

9. Brought before Pashur, Jeremiah 
repeated his warnings, and declared that 
his persecutor would be taken prisoner 
and that he and his family would die in 
Babylon. 





| BUNCOMBE ERADICATES 
| SCRUB BULLS ! 


Edens last scrub dairy bull of breeding 
age has been satisfactorily disposed 
of in Buncombe County, North Carolina, 
according to Dale Thrash, county agent, 
and F. R. Farnham, dairy extension spe- 
cialist, and the county is the fifth in the 
United States to show 100 per cent pure- 
bred dairy sires. The movement to eradi- 
cate serubs and to place purebred dairy 
sires in their stead was begun in 1924. 
Since that time 
steady and 183 purebred bulls hav 
been placed. In the last 12 months be- 
tween 35 and 40 scrubs have been sold, 
aughtered, or otherwise eliminated. Mr. 
Thrash also reports that 50 silos will be 
constructed in the county this summer. 
Tt is planned to have a silo on every 
farm with 10 or more cows. 


{ 


progress has_ been 
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A fittle formon 
On Good. | fealth 


By fF. ; Mm D 


Teeth Early and Late 








A 4 
or tec At iDol re S 
year, the perm teeth begin t : 
1 1 
t! place of te 











rary teetn pe 
1 a 
teeth are Jz 
number. The last 


permanent 


teeth are called the 


wisdom teeth. They 

come in any time be- 

twee 16 and 30 
ears 








DR. REGISTER Teeth must be 
taken care of early 
in life if we expect to have our own 
grinders in our advanced years. In fact, 
the father and mother of a child must 
be free from tuberculosis and syphilis to 
insure good teeth for the baby. The 
mother must eat the proper diet for 
building teeth for the unborn babe, 
baby, and later the child must have 


proper diet for tooth-building. 


Keeping the Teeth Clean and Sound. 


dent 





—A competent ist should examine 
the child’s teeth every months 

if fillings are needed in either temporary 
or per ent teeth, they should be attend- 
cd to at once. 


Six and 


man 


There is a fallacy about teeth that has 


been going the ro unds for a long time; 
itis the saying that “A clean tooth neve: 





decays.” eth should be kept 
clean and it one the things to do to 
keep the teeth from decaying, but there 
most important thing to do to 
keep teeth from decaying, and that 
tooth-building material, 


Of cours 
is of 
is another 
is 2 


qiet consisting of 


such as milk, vegetables, and _ fruits. 
Then, too, the gums must be kept ir 
eood condition; this is done in a great 
measi by using a stiff brush on gums 





and teeth twice a day. 
The Dentist and the Little Boy With 
the Toothache.—I came 


across a 








poem the other day in the //linois 
( News, that will no doubt engage 
the attention of the children and grown- 
ups as well. The poem is by L. W. 
Mor rey and is as follows :— 
“ONCE’T I KNEW A LITTLE BOY” 
I 
Once’t I € Toh 
At le you, 
His teet ey ached so awful much 
He dic knc what to do. 
C iz one toot right back here 


hed so awful bad 


At every time he ate some food 




















It just out d e him mad. 
HW , 
He ildn’t eat e couldn't sleep, 
He ried most every ni 
The 1 d fret s ma d pa, 
it sa ful ght 
I] 
a 
N t I ild ver t 
H les fruit 
X 
Ner his ole } 1 ad 
A a t ul cute 
To just puddings 
€ tarts ur cake 
Ay 
An e very sor 
H t ey ilways ched. 
A he ys id 
It R m belie 
¢ 1 ; 
\ y little boys 
s ‘ud brus eir teet 
His g m a tooth brus 
got some pas 
2 1 
Bu t done him a bit a rd 
( I t s ent oO te 
An er: , 
H r c d ( d irt 
The zZ al ~ € 
W it a peck of 
IIT 
Nc that - to make 
: , 








I believe I ever “sate 
me die hef oa a 
An’ 


cause such fuss 


worry, wouldn’t you? 

































IV 











work 


ables 





tecth 


vas pretty wise 
im rave 
to at be 
g ar awful 
ful str 
1 e 
vod 
n grow? 
L 
ss sake 
lay 
nes lay 
d « ? 
ver man 
1 
(a) brush 
ean his teeth 
lentist talked like that 


f ( you 
He is 1 id brave and strong, 
Don’t you dare to argu 
‘Cause he couidn’t be far wrong, 
So you'd better eat your f ables 
A whole wheat br 1 and fruit, 
An’ drink a quart of milk each day 
An’ brush your tee to boot. 
An’ oO see y¢ dentist 
At least two times a year 
So’s you'll ¢ up to be real strong 
An’ oth s neve ear. 





EVERY WEEK BETTER HOMES 
WEEK IN VIRGINIA 


(Concluded from pag 
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Demonstr 


ation C 
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Tere | 
Will 


hold 


time. 
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Begin to make your plans now 
prepared for care-free enjoy- 
least tive days. The whole 
t u only $1 per day for 
room plus your bus or train 
14 
COLLeCLE 
ANE S. McKIMMON, 


Demonstrati: 


Nn 


Carolina. 


Home Demonstration Work in 
South Carolina 








hte is an eventful mon ul 
Y demonstration folk. First of all com 
the State Short Course at Winthrop C 
lege, Ju 14 to 20, for both girls and 
omen—a week cked full of instru 
n and ple re for all the delegates 
In June, te comes the rding of 
many honors. 
Winthrop College invites as its guest: 
for the week of the Short Course si: 
rls and six women from each county 
the state. Separate programs are planned 
for the girls and women, but everybod 
comes tovet at the noon hour fot | 
general assem and in the evening for | 
anit Wee | 


am Wi 


ville W. 
the Rit 
Huston, 
poration, 


con 


of 


gt I] 
ily.” Miss 
Home E 
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rp 
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will 








give demo 


The Well Dre 
tte Biggs, head 
| ment o 
College; Miss Con 
ration, and Mrs 
American Bember 


work on 
clothing 


various proble 
F 
tne 


laboratory 
be met 


ms to 


The 


family. 

















week’s we end with a dress re- 
vit ho vies fre 1848 to the 
present da 

M I nce ¥: yf the Post 
Er icts Comp \ den 
t to ( pre 1 1 
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Kk I day 

Address 1 be given it gene 1 as- 
sembly |] 

Miss Bess Rowe The I W 

Mrs. J S. McK ( e1 oO 
Nx ( 

I So a | DS South C: ] i 
Dr. Sny t. 4 dent « Wof 1 College 

Representative Smoak ¢ Colleton 
County South ( 

D WwW. W Long tor ¢ extension, 
Sou ( olina 

Mi Mi } r, researc worker i1 
home € noi cs 

D James P nt of Winthrop 
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iour each day will be devoted to 





singing, 
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include 


apprectation and assembly 
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mus! Cc 
‘he eve ning 
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moving pictures, concerts, playvlets, an 
informal reception, and the dress re- 
view. 

The first two days of the Short Course 
are perhaps looked to with the keenest 
interest by everybody, for on these two 


contests 
and club 


their district 
personal achievement, 


days the girls have 


in health, 


work, and for the women they have a 
double interest. On June 14 and 15 the 
South Carolina Council of Farm Wo- 
men holds its annual meeting, and it is 
during this meeting that the Gee Loving 
Cup is awarded to the County Council 
doing the most outstanding work of the 


s given to five 


year, and that recognition 
Master Farmer Home Makers. 

A special rate of and a half fares 
for the round trip has been granted. Each 
county is expected to send its full quota. 

LONNY I. LANDRUM, 
State Home Demonstration Agent of 
South Carolina. 


one 








_ PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


Thousands of eight-week 
Trapnested, pedig 


HENS AND MALES 
NOW HALF PRICE 
old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
foundation stock, e bred 29 
years, Winners contests. Records to 320 eges. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Caer ee 


Beautiful Cockerels for Sale 


Now is t time to your 














for ane ther seusol fron 1 fine blood tested ste . 
Prices reasonable. Stock excellent. March hateh- 
ed. $1.50 each, Act quick before the are sone, 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 





(661 R) 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Chix from Large Breeders 
Summer Prices 


19 


100 500 §=1000 





Ferris Strain W. Leghorns . $10 $47.50 $ 99 

Everlay Brown Leghorns.. 10 947.50 90 

Basom’s Barred Rocks 12 57.50 118 

Owens’ R. I. Reds .......... 12 57.50 110 

Mixed Pe cand eh ‘ 8 37.50 70 
ir fe ize, type ar produ 





EH Yiniar 
BYsunarh POULTRY FARM 


Pa, 








BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. oO. D. 


One dollar down 
places order=— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
balance when the chicks arrive. 








mar 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS ™#P2 


the Bill 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 


Order your chicks from a real breeding farm. Only 
three breeds—S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred P. Rocks 
and S. C. White Leghorns. All from blood-tested flocks. 
Real STANDARD BRED chicks at utility prices. 


BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme, N.C. 


Blood T ested Chicks 


Trail’s End, the Home of the World’s 
Highest Bred Chicks at Lowest Prices 


and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 

















brooders 





bl tested, culled and inspectex d= chicks. 
today for low reduced prices on May, June, 
{ July chicks. White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and 


broiler chicks 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville,Va. 


Stop! Look! Listent 









Cash or p oO. D. 100 1,000 
White Wyandottes ott mt. 4 47 $130.00 
Rocks or Reds ....... 3.50 6.50 12.00 110.0% 
Ss. C. Whi. Leghorns. 3.00 5.50 10.00 90.00 
Heavy Mixed «cose 9.00 S50 16.00 90.00 
Light Mixed 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.09 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 
Postpaid. Valuable illustrated 96 page booklet free. 


The Commercial Hatchery, Box 75-B, 


BANNER CHICKS 


Richfield, Pa. 








Im pr ove ur flocks with Banner Quality Chicks at th 
follow ow ces for June 50 10 300 0 
Bd. i Hy “Reds, Wh. Rocks.$6.00 $11.00 $31.50 $50.00 
Buff Orpingtons .. 6.59 12.00 35.00 
Wh. Leg. (Wyckoff or Tanc'd) 5.59 10.00 29.00 47.50 
Broilers—purebred heavy 

breeds, assorted ois . 5.50 10.00 29.00 47.50 
Light and heavy, assorted . 5.00 9.00 sane, eee 
Order tr m this ‘ad’’ and ask for our catalogue and 
bal chick le, containing valuable information. 
et Ml ‘Hatehery, Box P, McGaheysville, Va. 





75,000 CHICKS FOR 
— DELIVERY 


Take Notice 





100 500 1,000 
S. ©, White Leghorns. $5 ae $5 . $10.00 $ 10 $ 90.00 
Barred Rocks <<ace Soe 6 nO 12.00 110.00 
Island Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 110.90 
L’d Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 14.00 ademed 
Mixed 2.50 4.50 8.00 70.00 
Mixed 2.75 5. 00 9.50 85.00 
refully selected free range flocks arrival. 
Postpai Write ee ‘illustra ted cate 





THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, Box 46, Richfield, Pa. 

















—Before thechickensperch. 

Only a small paint brush and 
acan of ‘‘Black Leaf 40"’ are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


"Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 





BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 








Wyck. and Tancred Str 25 50 160 500 1009 

s. ¢ W. Leghorns. ..$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $4 $90 
s. C. Brown Leghorns... 3.00 5.50 10.00 90 
S. C. Rocks and Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 110 
a. I uff Orpingtons 0 6.50 12.00 57 110 
Assorte Chicks . 2:75 150 8.00 387 T0 
LONG, prepaid safe delivers guarantee Order from 

this ad write for circul: 


‘. Bt. NACE "POULTRY FARM, 


Box RICHFIELD, PA. 














All 
purebred, 
State biood- 
tested, and certi- 


and inspe ected for “perfect 
health and high egg production. 
is, Rocks, ite and Brown Leg- 
Send at once for information. 

QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


“Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits*’ 





























OUR SUMMER PRICES ON HI-GRADE CHIX.—AIl from pure- 
bred free range flocks, We guarantee FULL COUNT and 100% live de- 
livery to your «oor Send just $1.00 with your order and we will ship 
c. O. D. (Catalogue Free.) 25 50 100 500 1,000 
White Leghorn ‘ ee eee $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 92.50 
Rocks and S. ¢ R. I. Reds.. 3.50 3.50 12.00 57.50 112.50 
hite Wyandottes ...... ra 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 csceee 
Heavy Mixed es 300 5.50 10/00 47.50 92. 50 
All Breeds Mixed. aid 7 4.00 900 40.00 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., Dept. 100, TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 


















A NATIONAL 

















winter eges, and to supply your 
kinds—wonderful layers—at 
or wire for our sensible catalog 
ducer of good Chicks. 






and rea 


POULTRY AND EGG SHORTAGE 


and highest in years. Ha 


ood every 


Hens, frying chicks and ¢ scare 

lack of eggs, much incubator space standing 
portunity, and Norman’s advice is to br 

late Jul the ideal on for non-moulting 


neighvoring 
prices you can 
sonable 


C. A. NORMAN, SEVIERVILLE PIKE, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 












1eries handicapped for 
is result Take advantage of your op 
chick you possibly can from now until 

winter laying pullets for those top price 
hatchery next spring. We have the sought 
afford, and big daily hatches. Write 
prices. South’s oldest and largest pro- 


idle 



















McCoRMICK- KINS 
DEERING “Ooo 


nakes this milk so blue?’’ 














ae | ‘" got this bucketful fro: 
rain ed cow.”—The Turkey Gobbler. 
TERRIBLE MISTAKE 
Police Captain: ‘‘So you shot the dog. Was 


he mad? 
Officer Murphy: ‘‘No, sor; but the leddy 


that owned him was.’ 


TEACHER RECEIVES A NOTE 


“Dear Teacher: Kindly excuse Jimmy for 
1 


ving absent yesterday. He fell in the mud. 
Seems By doing the same you will greatly oblige his 
nother.”’ 
VERY MUCH SO 


“The man who gives in when he is wrong,” 
said the orator, “is a wise man; but the man 


who gives in when he’s right is—” 
‘Married,’ said a weak voice in the audi- 
an $ ar 


WHAT WORRIED HIM 
Lady (a theater, to man in seat behind)— 
: : “8 : 7 . “IT bope my hat is not worrying you.” 
N order to build the one best binder It 1s possible to Ninety-eight years ago The Man—‘“It is worrying me a _ lot—my 
produce, the Harvester Company has combined the popu- Cores Hall McCormick tone 
lar McCormick and Deering grain binders into one im- A sien — ‘ 
i “eRe duced the Reaper, the first prac seed ie Se ais doe 4 
. . . . ac 1s 51 or watching 1 aqaoy bo 
proved perfected machine. The McCormick’s great strength tical grain harvesting machine, ae et Oe ee 
eJ- . . 3 
and ability to withstand severe abuse and the Deering’s excep- which veleesed men fioek the =. shadow?” 
: : . Trainer—“That’s right, iss.” 
tional lightness of draft have been brought together for you. soil and proved the master key se y's agit, teas 


“Good heavens! Poor darling! How long 


° i ‘ i i ildi has he been like that?” 
There are more McCormick and Deering binders in the to the industrial upbuilding of sehen sis: 
in fields th ll oth k h Y h America. TAKE YOUR CAT ALONG 
grain elds than ail other makes toget er. ou can now Nave, She—“*‘What happened to you? Were you 
in one machine, all the features that brought this about. And 
the new McCormick-Deering has additional features that Mh at heat de 
: ~ ° the cULUormicks and their asso- 
were never found even on McCormick and Deering binders. , 
8 ciates have developed, built and — nse yg at 
; ° * . < Mrs. Nexdore—‘Prof. Allegro called at o 
There are many improvements on the new McCormick- improved grain harvesting ma- a : Xe: 


1ouse yesterday anc daughter played the 
Deering that your old machine does not have. They accom- chines. In so doing they have pinne Ce tie. Se jon coaed one 
plish more in less time, with fewer stops in the field, have accumulated an unequaled fund “lite. Nayher—“Hiow cutest Wi nee 
longer life, lighter draft, and are easier and more comfortable of knowledge and experience ae gt ae SS ee ee 
to operate. You will certainly want to get acquainted with which has been passed on to the ic 


° : ° illi REAL PUBLIC SERVICE 
these improvements. Check them against your old machine. advantage of millions of farmers. 


s Not every one has so clear a conception of 
Your local McCormick-Deering dealer will help you by the duties of a public service commission as 
* . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ the Baltimore woman who rang up the Mary- 
showing you the new McCormick-Deering and pointing out ee 5. ae Send Hinactusent of Dubtle Gctei eae 

the features your old machine does not have. ode la nee ang Seunived. for the teevine aeons 
- peel , May I leave my baby in your office tor 
“ “ “ + yee 4. Ne ‘ a while? I want to go down town and do some 

shopping!” 

° : . . . \ », 9 eae bes og “Why, you must have the wrong number!” 
McCormick-Deering binders are built in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse- Tas the man gasped. “This is the Public Service 
drawn sizes. Also, the 10-foot tractor binder for operation from The McCormick Reaper, Commission.” 

4 4 se Tel c , . ” ac ~ ( 1c k ¢ swer, 
the power take-off of the McCormick-Deering Tractor. See these first tested near Steele’s Tavern, Va.- Preys Oe ~~ _— pica 
modern binders at the local dealer’s store. A. D. 1831 : 


wife wants one like it.” 


DEMENTIA 


° . in an accident?” 
For ninety-eight years Sea “No, I was being shaved by a lady 


barber when a mouse ran across the floor.” 


to take care of a baby once in a while I think 
you’d better change your name until you 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ca 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois — 


{Incorporated) oe "7 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y—Copsright. 1929 by 


Bell Syndic Inc. 


SELENE LEE LITLE ONL LEAT AIELLO TONED LE RELIED IIE IEG 5 BS SAY NE EELS ON EMR A Nt Nie OES SEB RA BREIL * SREP OS RNA BEES AREER ENTE 
LIL ITTTTTTTITTTrTiTrTrirriririrri ri ririrtiririiiritritrriitriitiitiriiitiltititiiitiitiil ll oe : arith = —— 























SEND For aii ——SS—_= j l Po. LICEMAN AX ME 4 


ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench || ¢ittsceueenme tos on 


Toe Re Heel handy Tee. to have around the house. It is “a | Aco : . : 28 & BuT I DON’ WANTER 
RI PIPE RENCH. It is made of the highest qual- ‘8 r A 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has k : es e RUN OFF EN LEAVE MAK 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take % at Ronste 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 7 ete ee : me MULE EN WAGON vue) 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an | ° 

automobile. 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 


to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. Frick Threshers 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


ERIE STILLSON WRENCH For Only Will Satisfy 
Gen Prastgatlh 25 Your Customers 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 22° jefecause, in a Frick Thresher unexcel 


FIVE YEARS beater which distributes the straw, in 
a thin film, evenly the full width of 
Send Order and Remittance to the separator, and prevents backlash- 


ing and wrapping of cylinder when op- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. e oe ee ee i - 

tric nreshers < « pec Ww 1 
Gr Arita ( ‘leaner, oy oy is fy ruct’ af 
adjustable while machine is rt incing, 
and gives less trouble than sieves, 


NOTALCO Meat Scraps & Fish Meal ||| Friek Company 


and Other Poultry Feeds oP 
Quality unexcelled. Avoid excessive freight charges and high prices by ordering direct Cc Sotebury, - S- Gee a ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
from nearby manufacturers. ec peace Smale * rag Eg Folks’ll kick bout de price o’ enny- 


Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St., S.W. a 
CAROLINA BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA : : oo ay 6h, e de hs 2°’ _ pric 
ST cotta Sate nah cam’ saleable beaten “tone of Wellin” ie tn tee ok a Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. thing else but dey wants de highes’-price 


auto dey kin scrape up de money fur! 
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